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Have 


tried the 
two-tankful 
test ? 


First fill up with Shell 
with I-C-A (Ignition Con- 
trol Additive). Do not 
expect an immediate im- 
provement, for I-C-A needs 
time to work on your engine 
deposits. But... 


Second fill up with Shell 
again. You will notice 
smoother running and fuller 
power. The time I-C-A 
takes to work may vary, but 
its effects are unmistakable. 


Fill up 
and feel the 
difference 





EDITORIAL 


Has the British public begun to understand the significance of 
what is happening in and around Europe, in the wake of the 
French Assembly’s rejection of E D C? Judging from the gentle 
flow of muffled comment which has accompanied the funeral 
of European federalism during the past month, there is as yet no 
clear awareness of what this turn of events means for Great 
Britain. Yet the issue was posed almost brutally by M. Mendés- 
France in the crucial debate on the Treaty, and it has been 
underlined since then by the acrimonious exchanges between 
Paris and Bonn, the German demand for full sovereignty, and 
Mr Eden’s search for a compromise. The issue, in plain 
terms, is this: the French have made it clear that they 
will not enter any European partnership of which Britain is not 
a full and equal member; in particular they have made it clear 
that the rearmament of Western Germany — to which in 
principle they are not opposed — must have for its counterpart 
the acceptance by Britain of her true status as a Western 
European country. However camouflaged - e.g. by a new 
interpretation of Britain’s N A T O obligations, on which the 
experts are already at work — this is now the real substance of 
Western policy-making. Compared with it, the legal complica- 
tions caused by the French Assembly’s action, and by Bonn’s 
demand for unrestricted sovereignty, are minor issues. What 
the world now wants to know is whether the British Govern- 
ment is ready to face the decision which for the past nine years 
it has succeeded in evading. 

That the issue should be posed so nakedly is doubtless em- 
barrassing to the Foreign Office, which for years has tried hard 
to make the best of both worlds, by urging the French into a 
European federation, while reserving for this country an ex- 
clusive status as America’s principal ally. It has likewise 
proved embarrassing for the neutralists and for all those who 
oppose the arming of a single West German soldier; for it is 
now perfectly clear that M. Mendés-France is not prepared to 
play their game, that there is a solid majority in France for an 
Atlantic policy which recognizes Europe’s special status, and 
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that the German problem can be solved, provided the Franco- 
German deadlock is broken. But the greatest embarrassment 
of all must be felt by Sir Winston Churchill, for it is he who for | 
years held out hopes of an active British policy which since his 
return to power has signally failed to materialize. Since the | 
French Assembly’s vote on the E D C Treaty, the decision has 
been up to him, and it is all too plain that he has not relished [ 
his responsibility. 

Now the need to take the plunge and bring Britain fully into | 
Europe is becoming more evident with every week that passes. 
Apart from a minority of traditionalists who cling to the 
illusion of a Great Power status which two world wars have 
shattered beyond repair, no one seriously believes that this 
country’s military position differs fundamentally from that of 
France. The alleged danger to Commonwealth unity invariably 
invoked in this context (though not by Commonwealth spokes- 
men) appears less and less substantial, now that Australia and 
New Zealand have followed Canada’s example in making 
their own defence arrangements with the United States. 
What in fact is there to prevent the British Government from 
committing itself fully to partnership in Western Europe? 
Nothing but the ghost of federalism, and this phantom has been 
exorcised by the vote of the French National Assembly. What- 
ever European ‘community’ may be formed will plainly have 
confederal rather than federal character, so that there is no 
longer any danger of that supra-national authority which so 
alarmed the traditionalists. The extent to which sovereignty 
would have to be sacrificed in such an arrangement is not sub- 
stantantially greater than that evisaged by the NATO 
compact. 

Yet the official emphasis is all on getting Western Germany into 
N A T O and on avoiding any permanent association between 
this country and the remainder of Western Europe. This may 
be a convenient way of raising German divisions, but it spells 
death to the European idea — the only hopeful thing that has 
come out of the last war. The excuse is twofold: first, we are 
told that Britain can go no further than America — an argument 
which overlooks the existence of the Atlantic Ocean, and which 
Americans (and Canadians) have for years greeted with polite 
silence. Secondly, European unity is affirmed to be a Franco- 
German responsibility; but it has just been shown that this 
form of Europeanism is unworkable, if only because its basis has 
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become almost entirely.Catholic, and thus too narrow. Britain 
and Scandinavia are needed to complement the Franco- 
German core, and to drag French Nationalists and German 
Socialists away from their parochial obsessions. Without 
Britain there can be no effective European community, and 
without a European framework the rearmament of Western 
Germany threatens to tear the Atlantic alliance asunder. It 
has already alarmed the more responsible Germans and in- 
flamed dangerous passions in France, in addition to splitting 
the British Labour movement. Further advance down this 
Gadarene slope may spell the end of Western solidarity. 

At a moment such as this it is natural to turn towards Sir 
Winston Churchill. It is a remarkable circumstance that fifteen 
years after the outbreak of the Second World War the principal 
architect of victory should be confronted with this challenge — © 
perhaps the last, certainly not the least, of his unparalleled 
career. Can he, recovering the mood of 1940, break through the 
barriers of tradition and carry the country with him in a course 
which his own past words and actions seemed to justify? Or 
must we resign ourselves to a drift of events which promises a 
repetition of the dreary epoch between the two world wars? 
So much is at stake, and so little time is there left, that one must 
hope he will do what no other man can and help Europe come 


into being. 





AMERICA CONTENTED AND ENDANGERED 


Oscar Gass 
Economic Consultant, Washington 


I 
In their broad numbers the people of the United States seem 
well satisfied with the general course of their domestic, economic 
and political affairs as things stand in the autumn of 1954. 
They look toward Congressional elections in November with 
the conviction that the choices they have to make are of no 
special importance. Congressman Jones may be replaced by 
Mr Smith, or Senator Cooper by Mr Barkley; it is nothing to 
get excited about. The economic recession which began in 
August — September 1953 has hurt some groups and will 
probably hurt more, but the recession has not yet visibly 
aroused wide and deep fears; Americans are spending and 
buying houses, as confident people do. Some are concerned over 
the increasing organization of American society to assure 
conformity of various kinds. The degree of conformity presently 
exacted is, however, found oppressive only by relatively few, 
and Americans are not tender of individual differences in 1954. 

The American people did not view their domestic public 
affairs with such contented minds twenty years ago or even ten 
years ago. The change in outlook came when the fear of a 
serious post-World War II depression had passed. By now the 
thought that relatively full employment might be a transitory 
war-time phenomenon has been buried. Most Americans 
believe that domestically in 1954 they are enjoying an average 
year about mid-course in what the advertising men have 
named ‘the American century.’ And will not all centuries here- 
after be American centuries? Things are not perfect, but they 
are good enough. 

At one edge of public consciousness there remains the pro- 
blem of the relationships of the United States with other 
countries. These relationships are variously found difficult and 
troubling or heavily burdening and frustrating. They are im- 
portant in Washington and New York. But the weight of all 
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foreign events and relations in forming general American 
public sentiment now is not remotely comparable to that of 
domestic affairs. The Korean war is over, and American 
soldiers are coming home. Even the threat of Soviet aggression 
is regarded by ordinary Americans as potential and remote, not 
actual and immediate. The American people did not believe 
that its survival was threatened by Nazi Germany or Imperial 
Japan. No bombs fell on the United States in. World War II, 
though there were perfunctory civil defence precautions, The 
American people, in its broad numbers, does not believe that 
atomic bombs or hydrogen bombs will fall on the United States 
in any war with the Soviet Union, even though there are 
perfunctory civil defence drills to-day. 

America is endangered to-day by inattention to dispersion 
of industry and population, and by neglect of air defence (as 
distinguished from attack). Her thinking is not adjusted to 
atomic warfare in which both sides have atomic bombs and are 
able to deliver them. But there are greater dangers. One is the 
weakening of the fabric of civil liberty and responsible public 
conduct. Another is the isolation of the American mode of life 
from the common lot of humanity; in 1954 the average ‘stand- 
ard of living’ of Americans is one that the average European 
will probably not attain in the forty-six years which remain to 
the twentieth century, and correspondingly more remote from 
most of mankind. Most dangerous of all perhaps — because it 
blinds — is the simple picture of world happenings that ir- 
responsible demagogues have been painting recently for the 
American people and which many (I believe most) Americans 
have accepted. In this picture the Communist tyranny is the 
only major source of unrest in the world. There is no view of 
the effort of the coloured races to find a place beside the domi- 
nant white race; no image of the struggles of subject national 
groups; no insight into the fears of destruction in war which 
affect the conduct of peoples weaker or less fortunately situated 
than the American. There is no perspective of the fierceness of 
the conflict between rich and poor in societies where property 
is widely identified with privileges having no foundation in 
public utility. 


pif 


One hundred years ago, that searching, solitary, wilful man, 
Henry David Thoreau, told his countrymen they were starving 
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their lives to accumulate things. The better part of man was 
ploughed into the soil for compost. Even the rich man was 
sold to the institutions which made him rich. Most men were 
‘. . . 8o occupied with the factitious cares and superfluous 
coarse labours of life that its finer fruits cannot be plucked by 


them.’ So it may be. But if Thoreau’s thought be wisdom, it is a | 


wisdom that America has rejected. The unity of the American | 
community derives not from abnegation of the acquisition of | 
things, but from increasing success in accumulating them and 
from wide concurrence in the system of doing it. When that 
success has faltered, as in the 1930’s, the community has fallen 
to questioning its institutions, practices, leadership and ac- 
complishments. 

Thoreau said also: ‘None can be an impartial or wise 
observer of human life but from the vantage ground of what we 
should call voluntary poverty.’ It may be so, but we must hope 
that Thoreau is wrong, because if he be right there is little 
impartial or wise observation of human life in America; there 
is almost no voluntary poverty. This may be why America has 
no ‘intelligentsia’ as a self-conscious and distinguishable group; 
there is no distinction of standards. Rejection of voluntary 
poverty is certainly an important reason why there are so few 
persons of middle-class origin associated with any labour 
organization or movement in the United States to-day — far 
fewer, I believe, than fifteen or thirty years ago. The rewards are 
better in business or the professions. No significant labour 
organization or movement poses an objective or ideal which 
would be regarded as a competing attraction. 

A major advance in the degree of success of the United 
States in accumulating wealth took place after 1939. With the 
consolidation of that success has come a decided shift in public 
psychology. The uneasy, questioning society of the 1930’s has 
become the contented one of the 1950’s — a society confident 
that it has most of the answers. 

The 1930's were a decade of economic failure. Real national 
output rose only 6 per cent. from 1929 through 1939; in per 
capita terms it declined 1 per cent. People believed that the 
decline was greater. Never for a single year were the un-~ 
employed less than one-sixth of the labour force. In 1939 un 
employment was still 94 million. Insecurity and poverty were 
close to a great many Americans. They knew the loss of digni 
and independence that such things entail. Congressmen andy 
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Senators investigated, probed, pried and challenged. Light 
was directed toward every corner where some explanation of 
the poor performance of the economy might be found. Eco- 
nomic institutions and practices were questioned and re- 
jected. The Democratic Party was returned to office repeatedly 
as the party less satisfied with the existing economic order and 
more determined to effect changes. Nevertheless, in 1938-39 
the economy was drifting without a steady course. Creative in 
institutions, the New Deal had yet failed to achieve sustained 
economic expansion. Private businessmen had derived from 
the collapse of the early 1930’s a fear of the major financial 
commitments involved in large expansions of capacity. Where 
would the market come from? And would not the Government 
somehow bedevil the whole business? As the country wallowed 
in the 1938 recession, neither the White House nor the Treasury 
had the remotest idea of making the Federal Government 
responsible for full employment. Where would one get so much 
money? What would happen to the dollar? And to business 
confidence? The minutes of the closing sessions of the T N E C 
constitute a published document mirroring the bankruptcy 
of the New Deal, at the outbreak of World War II, in policy 
for accomplishing re-employment and expansion. But nobody 
who knew official Washington in 1938-39 need rely on a 
single document to recall — what the archives will one day show 
so amply — the complete absence of Administration policy with 
regard to expanding production and employment. Between 
business and Government, the economy was stalemated. 

Then came the simplicities of war — the amplitude of demand, 
the proliferation of new manufacturing capacity, the universal 
liquidity and the labour shortage. In the economic sphere, the 
American people came to fear only that, with the end of 
hostilities, good times might be over. When they proved not to 
be over — indeed only to be beginning - contentment gradually 
acquired a solidity that had certainly not been approximated 
since 1929, and which, I believe, was not equalled even then. 
From 1939 to 1953 total real national product in the United 
States approximately doubled. Per capita real product in- 
creased 72 per cent. The period was short enough for the 
change to be fully appreciated. Indeed, as prices also more than 
doubled, most people had the pleasant illusion that their gains 
had been even greater. Government absorbed 23 per cent. of 
total product and private investment 14 per cent. in 1953, in 
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‘contrast to 14 per cent. and 1o per cent. fifteen years earlier. 
Yet personal consumption of every kind increased massively. 
Americans ate more, wore more, built more, and travelled 
more than ever before. They also spent more on education and 
research. Income also came to be more equally distributed 
among individuals and regions. After showing no trend from 
1919 through 1939, the share of the richest 5 per cent. of the 
population in disposable personal income decreased by one- 
third in the next decade (from 22-7 per cent. in 1939 to 15*7 
per cent. in 1948). The most important cause of increased 
equality was the reduction in unemployment, but a second 
major factor was the increased progressiveness of taxation. 
The regions which were farthest behind in 1939 made the most 
rapid relative advance in the subsequent fifteen years. In the 
south-east region, per capita income rose from $303 to $1,159 
and from 56 per cent. of the national average to 68 per cent. 
The poorest State, Mississippi, had a rise from $201 to $834 and 
from 35 per cent. of the national average to 49 per cent. The 
South and particularly the Negro remained relatively poor, but 
they were neither so poor nor so far behind the others as 
fifteen years earlier. 

Conviction solidified, particularly after 1946, that basically 
the economic system was working well and would continue to 
-work well. For the first time in many decades, Americans 
became uninterested even in the issues involved in private 
concentration of economic power: Would not power always be 
offset by countervailing power, and was not big business 
necessary to do big things? Critical appraisal came to be 
regarded as somewhat annoyingly irrelevant. 

The cold war then supervened, and to the cold war the hot 
(Korean) war. Never has American discomfiture in war been 
exploited more ruthlessly by self-styled patriots. The American 
people were told that, if the declared policy of their Govern- 
ment did not succeed in Asia, the primary reason was that 
Communism had planted treason in the highest places of the 
United States Government. (‘Disloyalty’ among America’s 
presumed allies was a secondary reason.) Soon the air was full 
of accusations, innuendoes, denials, and recantations. By 1951 
even a distinguished Liberal historian, in a volume entitled 
Living Ideas in America, could write that, in dealing with public 
problems, ‘. . . Americans need not look abroad for solutions, 
or fabricate new ones, but they can turn, with confidence, to 
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their own historical past.’ Few Americans would have been so 
confident in the 1930’s of the sufficiency of the past, and few 
Liberals would have been so quick to deny the need to ‘look 
abroad’ — or indeed to look from one end of the earth to the 


other — in search for solutions. The American university of the. 


1930’s had been a seedbed of political, economic and social 
criticism — sometimes silly, half-baked or irresponsible, but 
uninhibited by fear. In the early 1950’s a prominent social 
research foundation enlisted a team of psychologists and 
political scientists to investigate why American university 
students now abstained from political interest, discussions and 
activities. Obviously students are ‘on the make’ for professional 
and business opportunities which were not so brilliant in the 
1930’s. But students also now clearly fear that any opinion or 
association may be written down to them for disloyalty, if not 
unto the third and fourth generation then at least until the 
third and fourth decade. A widely contented society can be an 
intolerant one. 


tr 


The economic achievements of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration have not been positive factors in this general public 
contentment. Up to now the distinctive economic policy of the 
Administration has been a failure — though not a spectacular 
failure. This policy was to reduce public expenditure so as to 
make way for an increase in private expenditure. The reduction 
in public expenditure has been achieved. But to no purpose. 
Private expenditure declined also, The labour, materials and 
plants freed by the reduction in Government spending have 
been released to idleness. Coming into office in January 1953, 
the Administration could not influence either the income or the 
expenditure of the Federal Government significantly in the old 
fiscal year which ended June goth, 1953. Thereafter Govern- 
ment spending turned downward. Simultaneously, general pro- 
ductive activity also turned downward. But the Administration 
has not repented of its policy, and no important public in- 
fluence has pressed it to repent. 

From the peak second quarter of 1953 to the same quarter 
of 1954, Government expenditure on goods and services 
(including spending of non-Federal authorities) declined by 
about $8} billion per annum. As private spending also declined 
~ though prices rose — total national product declined by about 
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$14 billion uncorrected for price changes and perhaps $16} 
billion in prices of second quarter of 1953. Federal Govern- 
ment expenditure is to decline again in the fiscal year ending 
June goth; 1955, and a still further reduction has. been made the 
basis of budgetary planning for the subsequent year. For the 
present, the fiscal environment of the 1953-54 recession period 
seems therefore likely to be sustained in its general features. In 
the summer of 1954 total national product has been running 
about $30 billion per annum lower than it would have been as 
the result of steady growth in the size of the employed labour 
force and in productivity from second quarter of 1953. Output 
being lost in 1954 was equal to half the total United States 
foreign aid since the end of World War II. By the third quarter 
of 1954 idle steel capacity ran to 40,000,000 metric tons a year. 
Yet the American people, in its large numbers, still regarded 
itself as prosperous. 

The polite analysis of the decline in production since the 
summerdf 1953 is that it is ‘only an inventory recession.’ As a 
contribution to the understanding of economic processes, this 
explanation,;may not rate high; inventories were lower in 
relation to sales when the recession began than they had been 
at earlier periods of sustained economic expansion. But the 
polite analysis has at the moment a further unpleasantness; it 
implicates that the recession is about to get worse. During the 
past year, sales have fallen faster than inventories. The ratio of 
inventories to sales, which was 1-60 for June 1953, had risen to 
1-66 for June 1954 (the last month available). Do these higher 
ratios of inventories to sales then foreshadow a second wave of 
decline in economic activity which — since there is more ‘im- 
balance’ to correct — will be sharper than that of the previous 
year? 

~ + . * 

Most other economic problems are aggravated by a general 
decline in demand. That is the current position of the American 
farm problem. Farm employment has not declined fast enough. 
In 1939 about 9,600,000 persons worked on farms, in 1954 
about 6,400,000. But meanwhile farm output per man-hour rose 
about 70 per cent. Farm labour productivity continues to rise 
as fast as ever — about twice as fast as non-farm productivity. 
World War II and the post-war export market kept people on 
American farms who must now leave. Nobody wants to say so. 
The surplus manpower on farms may run to 1} million man- 
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years, or even 1} million man-years if it is taken from the least 
productive farms. That means about a million farm families 
must leave the land. It is no easy thing, and if a society in which 
farmers too have a voice spends many billions of dollars 
fumbling with the problem, that is quite natural; the American 
farmer is no Russian peasant to be whipped into line by a new 
batch of directives from the Party. 

The farmer’s resistance to the process of leaving the farm 
may have cost the U.S. Treasury as much as $10 billion for 
accumulated farm commodities before the present crop year is 
over. The Eisenhower Administration has had the political 
courage to push through legislation authorizing lower farm 
price supports. Unfortunately this courage is largely irrelevant 
to the basic problem under recession circumstances. Lower 
farm price supports will save money for the Treasury. They will 
mean poorer farmers. But they will not necessarily mean fewer 
farmers or less farm output. The movement of a million farm 
families to urban occupations could take place in the United 
States in five, six, or seven years of expanding urban demand 
for labour. (Nearly 500,000 farms were abandoned in 1945-50 
despite exceptional export demand and one urban recession.) 
Under present employment conditions, the movement away 
from farms cannot take place at all — or to no useful purpose. 
What a decline in farm price supports will mean immediately 
is dissatisfied farmers. Farm income has already fallen about 
25 per cent. from 1951 to 1953. There will be a further fall in 
1954- 

Some groups of small businessmen are at least as unhappy as 
most farmers. Now that excess profits tax is gone, General 
Motors and Ford are having a banner year, but some 40,000 
automobile dealers — who have had to cut their margins sharply, 
while manufacturers’ prices remained untouched — are having 
their worst year since World War II. More serious than the 
position of small businessmen or farmers is that of the un- 
employed. In July 1953 about 1,548,000 persons were estimated 
officially to be totally unemployed; in July 1954 (the last month 
available) about 3,346,000. Less than 60 per cent. of the un- 
employed were receiving unemployment benefits. Something 
unexplained happened in the category of persons identified as 
‘with a job but not at work.’ This includes those temporarily 
laid off, ill, on strike, idle because of weather, waiting to begin 
a new employment, or on vacation. In July 1953 this category 
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of those not working but not ‘unemployed’ numbered 6,126,000, 
in July 1954 it had risen to 7,992,000. This is a very puzzling 
change for a single year. Many of these people were probably 
not at work in 1954 because there was no work for them to do. 
In any case they were not working. If the one year’s increase in 
the number ‘with a job but not at work’ be added to the 
3» 346,000 listed as unemployed, they make a total of 5,242,000. 
This is 8 per cent. of the total United States civilian labour 
force. The employment position is one that could topple quite 
a few Congressmen in November. 

The chronicle of recession should, however, not be carried to 
the point of suggesting a society under profound economic 
stress. The discontents of farmers, small businessmen and un- 
employed are only of marginal electoral depth. There is no 
panic and little deep concern. Manufacturing production 
seemed to be declining further in the late summer. The recession 
seems to be deepening, though slowly. There is nothing in sight 
which constitutes a reasoned basis for forecasting a general 
economic upturn. But hope springs eternal. Those businessmen, 
politicians, journalists and professors who saw an upturn in 
spring, then in summer, see it now in the autumn. The economy 
of the United States has been producing, in rapidly increasing 
abundance, for fifteen years without any setback which has 
left a scar on public memory. Soon — somehow - things will be 
on the road up again. The American economy is whistling for 
a wind. 


IV 


In the past twenty years the number of civilians employed by 
the Federal Government has tripled, from 720,000 to 2,160,000. 
Yet the United States has to-day no Federal career civil service 
which ranks as a profession like the practice of law, medicine 
or engineering. A profession comports training, a procedure 
of entry, standards, and — above all else — general recognition 
of a responsible function to be performed that requires dis- 
tinctive qualifications and experience, and merits corresponding 
social esteem. The essential is lacking: Government admin- 
istration is not regarded as requiring distinctive qualifications 
and experience, and does not command esteem. Any person 
who has been reasonably successful in selling steel, building 
houses or making radios is regarded as probably competent to 
staff any Government position. The higher ranks of Govern- 
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ment positions are regarded as consisting of people who some- 
how — and probably in ways that are no better than they should 
be — have got hold of a good thing. They are ‘feeding at the 
public trough.’ 

Twenty years of Democratic administration in Washington 
fostered illusions concerning the emergence of a genuine career 
service. But there was never any serious system of examination 
for entering those Federal positions which correspond — how- 
ever remotely — to the British administrative class. Most 
persons qualified for such positions through a so-called ‘un- 
assembled’ examination (a submission of educational cre- 
dentials, employment record and personal testimonials) ; 
having qualified, they went ou: to look for a Government 
office that wanted their services. There was no conception of a 
general Government career officer; career officers had the 
special skills of lawyers, economists, engineers, etc. There was 
no planned grooming of officers for successively higher re- 
sponsibilities. With the exception of the Foreign Service, there 
was no organized rotation of duties within a Department, and 
there was no organized rotation at all among the various 
Departments - Commerce, Interior, Treasury, etc. Experience 
in several Departments came only from individual initiative; 
an officer in Interior who saw a better position in Commerce 
would apply for it and might get it, substantially as a person 
working for a private copper company might get a job with a 
private steel company. The highest positions attainable by 
people with civil service ratings — as distinguished from simple 
political appointees — varied, but they were always far below 
the level of a British Permanent Secretary. Tenure remained 
uncertain, even for the capable, discreet and loyal, because — 
even apart from such legal techniques of discharge as admin- 
istrative reorganizations and the abolition of positions —- no 
strong tradition existed against making a position so un- 
comfortable for a senior officer that he would feel it necessary 
to resign. 

The Republican Administration has approached the Federal 
service with desires to find positions for deserving Republicans, 
to reduce expenditure and therefore personnel, and to remove 
security and loyalty risks. All vacancies in the top five grades of 
the Federal Service (GS14 and up) have apparently been 
reserved for persons approved by the Republican National 
Committee. The Democrats have not objected — no doubt 
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because they expect to do substantially the same thing when it 
is their turn. Outstanding senior officers, in some cases with 
service reaching back to the Hoover Administration, were 
dismissed as part of general ‘reductions in force.’ Such persons 
received envelopes containing impersonal notices of termination 
of employment effective in thirty days. Security and loyalty 
dismissals ranged wide. A published record like that of the 
Oppenheimer case may give a misleading impression of 
common practice. Oppenheimer is a world figure. A little- 
known officer would be dismissed unhesitatingly on a small 
fraction of the evidence cited against him. 

The quality of personnel in the Federal service continues to 
deteriorate. Some able, public-spirited and hard-working 
officers remain, but more of the best have left or are leaving. 
Many of those who remain are frightened and demoralized. 
Much time and thought go to discussing further dismissals and 
looking for non-Government jobs. Responsibility is avoided; 
everything gets a maximum number of concurring initials. 
Business therefore moves slowly. Ideas are shunned. Few 
would now recommend to exceptionally able young people 
that they should think of Federal civil service careers. The 
Government of the United States goes into the second half of 
the twentieth century with a civil service which does not 
include any considerable share of the best talent and training 
available among the American people. 

America has become a more organized, conformist society. 
People are increasingly concerned to get along and not to stick 
out. One mis-step may be remembered for a life-time and fore- 
close a career. Few business firms, few universities, and no 
local government bodies to-day would employ an ordinary 
person, even in the least ‘sensitive’ occupation, after such a 
person has been dismissed by the Federal Government — on 
however flimsy evidence — as a possible security or loyalty risk. 
To be dismissed even in a ‘reduction in force’ arouses suspicion. 
Personal knowledge of the accused, and even normal ties of 
friendship, avail little. A conservative Republican Congressman 
could still stand before the American Legion in August 1954 
and urge earnestly, ‘We need less conformity, less sameness,’ 
but in so doing he was a hero. The vaunted American indivi- 
dualism is hard to find. It is safer and far more usual ‘not to 
stick your neck out.’ In the senior ranks of the Federal service 
itself, a colleague who has been dismissed — as his associates 
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believe, without reason — is mentioned as infrequently as pos- 
sible, with a knowing shrug or a few words pronounced in 
private as a salve to conscience. Perhaps Thoreau was right: 
We are accustomed to say that the mass of men are un- 
prepared; but improvement is slow, because the few are not 
materially wiser or better than the many... . They will 
wait, well disposed, for others to remedy the. evil, that they 
may no longer have it to regret. At most, they give only a 
cheap vote, and a feeble countenance and Godspeed, to the 
right, as it goes by them. 


* * * * 


Despite these things, the United States is not a totalitarian 
country in 1954 — very far from it. The sources of influence, 
strength and authority remain lavishly pluralist. Forces which 
would resist authoritarian levelling are many: traditions of 
civil liberties, given lip-service by all and actively upheld by a 
minority; wide and deep-seated unity of outlook regarding 
many basic characteristics of economic organization, property 
and entrepreneurship; a legal system of rights and procedures 
that, in superior courts, has been little affected by public 
hysteria; political relations in which various independent 
State and local organizations are tougher than any national 
party; trade unions and other associations of many kinds that 
command strong loyalties. When Senator McCarthy threatened 
to ‘kick the brains out of’ anybody he regarded as shielding the 
guilty, the authentic voice of the storm-trooper was heard in the 
land. But Senator McCarthy has no storm-troops and could not 
to-day create a significant political party, or take over the 
leadership of an existing one. It seems extremely unlikely that 
he or anyone else will establish an authoritarian Government 
in the United States in the twentieth century during time of 
peace. 

During time of peace. There’s the rub. The initiative of 
peace or war will not necessarily remain with the NATO 
powers, the United Nations or any such group. The Communist 
leadership may itself choose the alternative of war — if not to- 
day, then ten or twenty years hence, when it thinks that it has 
a better chance of victory. Then, though the American people 
continue to believe the contrary, atomic bombs and hydrogen 
bombs (or what worse evil come) will probably fall on the 
United States. How will the American political structure stand 
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under that shock? It has done poorly under the relatively mild 
stress of the cold war. Will the greater stress temper or shatter? 

Unfortunately the law will apparently afford little protection 
to civil liberties, or even constitutional processes, once bombs 
begin to fall on the United States. During World War II, in 
the Japanese-American cases, the Supreme Court held practi- 
cally that constitutional safeguards do not apply urder such 
circumstances. The Court ruled that, in time of war, the 
military — perhaps even without the concurrence of Congress — 
can decide what political attitudes require imprisonment, 
what groups have such attitudes, and what constitutes evidence 
of belonging to such a group; the decisions of the military can be 
carried out without indictment or trial of any kind. Professor 
Rostow has noted that, in these cases, ‘One hundred thousand 
persons were sent to concentration camps on a record which 
wouldn’t support a conviction for stealing a dog.’ These rulings 
would be the starting point in World War III. 

In the early autumn of 1954, however, contentment is the 
dominant note. Their great dangers are not clear and urgent 
in the minds of the people of the United States — little more 
clear and urgent for the few than for the many. We are all 


unprepared. 





EQUALITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 
Stanley Alderson 


In the sixteenth century we rationalized our imperialism — our 
appropriation of other lands and of the goods and services of 
their inhabitants — by asserting ‘that the traffic and planting in 
those countries shall be unto the savages themselves very 
beneficial and gainful. . . . Firstly and chiefly, in respect of the 
most happy and gladsome tidings of the most glorious gospel of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. . . .’* For good measure, we reminded 
ourselves that “These heavenly tidings which those labourers 
our countrymen (as messengers of God’s great goodness and 
mercy) will voluntarily present unto them, do far exceed their 
earthly riches. . . ."* At that time the opinion of the rest of the 
world — in particular of the savages — did not count. In the 
twentieth century it does. And in the twentieth century we have 
justified our imperialism by transforming it into tutelage. 
Though in effecting this transformation we have been jogged 
along by such as Gandhi and Nehru, by the institution of 
chairs of Swahili in Russian universities, as well as by the stir- 
rings of a more enlightened conscience, to-day we may reason- 
ably claim, with a qualification for colonies where there is a 
substantial white-settler population, that our intentions are 
honourable. Even so, Britain’s present role is subject to two 
criticisms. 

The first of these imputes a non sequitur: we assume, because 
the colonial peoples require tutelage, that the British must pro- 
vide it; properly, it is argued, the responsibility should belong 
to the United Nations. We reply that experience and tradition 
are necessary in the tutor; that when the need for tutelage has 
arisen, as it were, in the abstract, both the League of Nations 
and the United Nations have recognized that the territories 


* A True Report of the late Discoveries and Possessions Taken in the Right of the 
Crown of England of the Newfound Lands by . . . Sir Humfrey Gilbert (1583); 
Hakluyt’s Principal Voyages of the English Nation, quoted in English Economic 
History, Select Documents, compiled and edited by A. E. Bland, P. A. Brown 
and R. H. Tawney, G. Bell and Sons, 1914. 
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concerned must be mandated to, or placed in the trusteeship of, 
established imperial powers. This is a good argument so far as 
it goes; but it does not quite carry the point that the suitably- 
experienced Colonial Service must be responsible to the House 
of Commons; it does not acknowledge the fact that the League 
of Nations and the United Nations, while delegating adminis- 
trative functions, have seen fit to decide for themselves the dates 
on which mandated territories and trusteeships should be 
freed. The House of Commons has no interest, other than a 
moral one or a fear of revolution, in freeing the colonies, and it 
has good economic motives (and perhaps psychological ones) 
for wishing not to — while the various interests and prejudices 
of the United Nations would about cancel one another out 
to an impartial arbitrator. In the foreseeable future the House 
of Commons is unlikely to surrender its powers to the United 
Nations; but there are a number of possibilities which are 
practical politics, which would improve matters, and which 
would still some of the criticism. First, there should be a free 
vote after every colonial debate; since the colonial peoples have 
no vote at a British general election, and since the British 
people themselves inevitably vote on matters which affect them 
most nearly, no British government can claim any sort of man- 
date for its colonial policy; where it can claim no mandate it 
has no right to employ the party whip. Secondly, for all con- 
troversial colonial debates, representative native leaders should 
be called to the bar of the House of Commons and invited to 
contribute — at the cost either of the British or of the colonial 
taxpayers: at present half the difficulty in judging colonial dis- 
putes is in deciding who really said what. Thirdly, the Colonial 
Service should be reformed in the manner indicated below. 
Of the second criticism of Britain’s role not much has yet 
been heard; but it is likely to reach the headlines during the 
next few years. This is that, though all the members of the 
Commonwealth are equal, Britain is more equal than others —a 
fact which was perhaps first brought home to the British people 
by Mr Gordon Walker’s suggestion that the United Kingdom 
should share the time and services of the Sovereign equally 
with the Dominions and herself be accorded a Governor- 
General.* Britain’s crucial inequality, however, consists in her 
power to legislate the constitutions of the colonial countries and 
hence to rule when each shall be granted self-government. For 
* See The Twentieth Century, June, 1953. 
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what happens when a colony achieves self-government? So far 
it has always been given the option of joining the Common- 
wealth — which has meant in effect that Britain, alone of the 
members of the Commonwealth, has determined the Common- 
wealth’s membership. But so far, of course, no existing member 
of the Commonwealth has strongly resisted the admission of a 
new member. To-day the list of candidates for Dominion status 
is headed by the Gold Coast; and Dr Malan, who choked at 
being drawn into equality with brown men, will explode before 
he accepts the relationship with black. It would be naive to 
doubt that South Africa is already trying to influence Britain 
in this matter, and it must be inferred that South African 
influence accounts for the ambiguous statement made in the 
House of Commons (April 28) by Mr Hopkinson, Minister of 
State for Colonial Affairs. Mr Hopkinson said the United 
Kingdom Government had guaranteed the Gold Coast ‘full 
responsibility’ within the Commonwealth; ‘full membership’ 
of the Commonwealth, however, was a matter for consultation 
between all the existing members of the Commonwealth. 
Consultation is, of course, an admirable practice in that, as 
often as is possible, it enables disagreements to be resolved, 
but it is useless when a disagreement cannot be resolved. The 
principles and policy of the South African Government do not 
admit the equality of black and white, while other members of 
the Commonwealth — notably India, Pakistan and Ceylon -— 
will not be content to see African aspirations sacrificed to 
South African colour prejudice. Clearly, though they can agree 
to disagree on all other matters, the members of the Common- 
wealth must quarrel over membership. 

The only hope of resolving these quarrels is in establishing a 
procedure whereby corporate decisions can be made; and the 
only hope of achieving this is in anticipating the quarrels. The 
Gold Coast issue cannot be delayed more than a few years. If 
the present procedural vacuum persists, then it is not only 
possible, but probable that, within this time, a British Govern- 
ment will have to decide either to refuse the Gold Coast 
Dominion status and have India, Pakistan and Ceylon secede, 
or to grant Dominion status and have South Africa secede. In 
the event it is likely to procrastinate until it has alienated not 
only the entire colonial empire, but most of the world, before it 
finally grants Dominion status to an embittered Gold Coast, has 
an embittered South Africa secede, and leaves the other em- 
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bittered members of the Commonwealth to get on with one 
another as best they can — if indeed many others of them, 
including the Gold Coast, do not promptly secede as well. But 
the point, in this context, is that it will be.so apparent that 
Britain alone is making a controversial decision vital to the 
Commonwealth as a whole that the other members will wake 
up to the fact that Britain is more equal and will object to that 
in itself. The procedural issue will be raised then; it will inevit- 
ably be confused with the particular issue; and the two will be 
discussed simultaneously while tempers are frayed. Far better 
settle the procedural issue now. 

It must be admitted that it is a difficult one to settle — even 
given goodwill from all the members of the Commonwealth. It 
is easy to suggest that new members should be accepted by, 
say, a two-thirds majority — but a two-thirds majority of what? 
India might propose the allocation of votes according to 
population, but the consequent Canadian anguish could not be 
ignored. The objections of the larger countries to the allocation 
of a single vote for each member might be overcome, but 
might not then Nigeria, for example, on the eve of Dominion 
status be further tempted to become three? Probably the 
single vote would still be best, because Dominion status could 
always be collectively withheld from any aspiring members 
suspected of jiggery-pokery in decentralization. South Africa, 
of course, will not want any procedure at all. She will realize 
that such procedure anticipates Dominion status for the native 
African colonies, and will prefer that decisions be left entirely 
to Britain — when she can at least hope to abort the birth of 
freedom in Africa by continuing to play upon the nineteenth- 
century minds of the British Executive with visions of the 
horror of a world war without her ports. But, however much 
she dislikes the idea, South Africa will be hard put to make out 
a reasonable case against it. 

The establishment of this procedure is, we have seen, a 
necessity, because sooner or later the present members of the 
Commonwealth will demand it. Even were it not a necessity it 
would still be desirable. One reason is obvious: it will offset the 
propensity of Britain to be unduly influenced by South Africa 
and by the white settlers in the colonies. But there is a second. 
In colonies where no substantial body of Europeans has settled 
there is a real danger that, to avoid disorder, Britain will grant 
self-government prematurely. If the relevant decisions are made 
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not by Britain alone but, immediately, by white and brown 
men together, and, very soon, by white, brown and black men 
together, they will carry a deeper authority in the colonies, 
which can then be persuaded to accept a more temperate pro- 
gress towards freedom. The colonies would be even more 
convinced if some of the colonial officials with whom they came 
in direct contact were themselves brown and black. Unfortu- 
nately, countries which have only recently achieved self- 
government do not have many good men to spare. But they 
would find some for a purpose .uch as this. At all events, there 
is no reason why the Colonial Office should not declare itself 
ready, without loweriug its standards, to recruit from through- 
out the Commonwealth* (or, for that matter, from throughout 
the world). 

Something could also be done about the appointment of 
Governors and Governors-General. One of the manifestations 
of Britain’s dominant role is her inclination to select colonial 
Governors from citizens of the United Kingdom, and 
Governors-General either from citizens of the United Kingdom 
or from citizens of the particular Dominion: there has been, 
and, in the short term, may continue to be, some alternation 
between British and native Governors-General, partially 
correlated with changes in the Dominions’ governments; in the 
long term the trend is clearly separatist - each Dominion keep- 
ing its end up by insisting more and more upon native 
Governors-General. All existing Governorships and Governor- 
ships-General should, of course, be filled from throughout the 
Commonwealth. The earlier introduction of this principle 
might have dissuaded India and Pakistan from choosing quite 
such an independent status within the Commonwealth. As it 
is, their special status will present a difficulty, the Crown being 
deprived of the power to appoint Governors-General to them. 
There is also the difficulty that Governors-General and Gover- 
nors from certain countries would be unacceptable in certain 
other countries — Australia might not like a Governor-General 
from Ceylon; Uganda certainly would not like a Governor 
from South Africa. Nonetheless, the possibilities of inter- 
Commonwealth exchange are considerable. A Canadian could 
be Governor-General of New Zealand, an Australian Governor- 


* The Tory reformers, concerned about the administrative difficulties of 
the Colonial Office and about its potential redundancy, have made the 
same suggestion. 
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General of Canada. Colonial Governors could be drawn from 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, and, despite their 
special status, from India and Pakistan; later they could also be 
drawn from the African Dominions. There can be little doubt 
that brown and black Governors would be the most acceptable 
to the African peoples. 

These proposals — which, needing decision only by Britain, 
can be established in principle overnight and fulfilled as soon 
as Governorships and Governorships-General are vacated - 
represent the minimum reforms. Further reforms will be neces- 
sary, after Commonwealth Consultation, in order to resolve the 
inequality of Britain’s peculiar relationship with the Crown. A 
Governor-General in Britain is probably undesirable, not only 
because the British people would resent him, but because he 
would be unduly anomalous even in a Constitution that prides 
itself on anomalies. Instead of equating Britain with the 
Dominions we should do better to equate the Dominions with 
Britain. Let us abolish the office of Governor-General and 
substitute Councillors of State to act for the Crown in the 
absence of the Sovereign.* The actual Councillors in any one 
country can be appointed for a fixed period, as are the present 
Governors-General, and would be chosen by direct consultation 
between that country’s government and the Crown, reference 
being made to other governments, including the British, if and 
when one of their citizens has been placed on the short list of 
candidates. The present office of Governor-General is disliked, 
if tolerated, by the peoples of the Dominions because of its 
Imperial connotations. Indeed, a Governor-General is in fact 
a representative of an Imperial Government, and so long as 
present Governors-General, or future Councillors of State, are 
appointed by the Crown upon the advice of the British Prime 
Minister, the Dominions will not be entirely free; it is true they 
have the political freedom to secede from the Commonwealth 
whenever they wish, but there are advantages to remaining 
within the Commonwealth; there is at least a limited analogy 
between their freedom to secede and the nineteenth-century 
factory worker’s freedom to starve. 

It must be noted that the reform proposed does not involve 
changes only in title and in method of appointment; for, 
whereas Governor-General is necessarily a single office, Council- 

* I am indebted for this suggestion to Mr D. G. C. Allan of the London 
School of Economics. 
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lors of State may be single or plural. In fact their potential 
plurality is itself advantageous. Allegiance to the Crown is the 
most important factor in binding the Commonwealth, and for 
this reason there is already general agreement that the Sove- 
reign’s time must be divided more evenly between the different 
countries; in short, the projection of emotion upon the 
Sovereign is to be encouraged. It can be encouraged more 
effectively if there is no single figurehead intermediate between 
the people and the Crown, and if selected members of the Royal 
family, close in relationship to the Sovereign, can put their 
services to the fullest use as Councillors of State at Large. An- 
other advantage of plurality is that it provides continuity at the 
head of the state, whereas a Governor-General has to assume 
sole responsibility immediately he is appointed and before he 
has either experience or training in performing his role. A third 
and decisive advantage is in overcoming prejudice: though the 
British people might at present resent a Sinhalese Governor- 
General, one Sinhalese Councillor of State among a number of 
traditional figures might both intrigue and delight them. 

If we believe what we profess to believe — that, while British 
experience and tradition are essential to the day-to-day admini- 
stration of the colonial empire, the Commonwealth must be a 
body of equally: sovereign nations — these reforms are obliga- 
tory. Their purpose is limited, but manifold: to persuade 
colonial peoples to accept the tutelage they need; to preserve 
the present Commonwealth during its most difficult period; to 
encourage the Dominions of the future to remain within the 
Commonwealth (and perhaps India and Pakistan to adopt a 
less independent status) ; to satisfy the rest of the world that our 
imperialism is really a thing of the past; incidentally to weaken 
Communist propaganda; and to make an honest gesture. to- 
wards living up to our principles. The full evolution of the 
Colonial Empire into the Commonwealth will take another 
fifty years, perhaps another century. What is important now is 
that we be conscious precisely what this evolution implies, and 
that we convince everyone else that we are so conscious. We 
shall not be absolved from our imperial responsibilities — nor 
should we rest morally content — until every dependency, either 
in its own right or as a constituent of a federation, has achieved 
self-government — and until an Australian aborigine has served 
his full term of office as Councillor of State in the United 
Kingdom. 











































TOWARDS ANEW COLONIALISM 
The Rt Rev. Leonard Beecher, Bishop of Mombasa 







These are the notes of one who is primarily a pastor and, as 
such, concerned with people in human situations. But because 
human affairs build up into political and economic situations, 
it is inevitable that these too should come into consideration 
when any pastor looks at the tragedy which has come upon 
his people with the bursting of the Mau Mau terror on Kikuyu- 
land and adjacent areas. 











It was a missionary of the Church Missionary Society, 
G. C. Krapf, who established himself at Mombasa in 1844 as 
the first white man of modern times to bring the Christian 
gospel to Eastern Africa. As he stood by the grave of his 
beloved wife and their tiny daughter, God gave him a vision 
of a chain of churches stretching across Africa from its eastern 
to its western shore, and to the laying of the foundations of 
that chain of churches Krapf dedicated his life. Evangelist, 
linguist, and explorer, Krapf did, in fact, fulfil his appointed 
task, and in so doing, made possible the subsequent opening 
up of the country to colonization as well as to the further 
missionary activities of the Church. The Imperial British East 
Africa Company had its outposts in the interior, but the effec- 
tive occupation of the interior of what is now Kenya Colony 
dates from a little before the turn of the century, just a little 
more than fifty years ago. 

That occupation of the interior brought to tribal Africa the 
cessation of inter-tribal warfare, the arrest of plague, pestilence, 
and famine, and placed at the disposal of the African peoples 
amenities undreamed of. But we have consistently ignored or 
greatly underestimated the dimension of the impact which, 
within a comparatively short space of time, Western materialism 
has made on the closed cycle of life within an African tribe. 
We have grown accustomed to the industrial revolution and 
its consequences which have been working themselves out in 
our British way of life and thought over a period of a century 
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and a half or thereabouts; so much so indeed, that many of 
its present consequences in British social and industrial life 
still remain unassessed and not fully dealt with in Britain 
to-day. ; 

But when we concentrate the consequences of that long 
process of social and material change, remove them from their 
British environment, and then introduce them into the 
colonial areas, we must not be surprised if we engender 
bewilderment of an even more serious order. Perhaps one of 
the most disturbing features of the disruption of tribalism 
which this impact brought about was the brushing asunder 
of the bonds which integrated tribal animism into the every- 
day living, of the tribe. The sacred and the profane never 
existed as independent entities; the one, even in its minutest 
details, seemed to be wholly conditioned by the other. 

The period of the first World War would appear to represent 
a first climax in this process of material impact on African 
tribalism in Kenya. And it was the Kikuyu people who then 
and ever since have come under its fiercest blows. It is not hard 
to appreciate the bewilderment of a people whose agrarian 
activities appeared to them, to put it at its simplest, to have 
been seriously disturbed by the new settlement that had taken 
place in their midst; and now a war between two colonial 
powers, Britain and Germany, involved them in quite con- 
siderable numbers, for the Kikuyu provided a large carrier 
corps serving the British forces as they advanced into German 
East Africa. From that period date two movements of reaction. 
One was a mass movement into the Christian Church. The 
other was a movement of tribal regression towards a re- 
established tribalism. And both of these movements are 
significant in the terrorist struggle which is taking place in 
Kenya to-day. 

The Christian Church had made little outward advance 
over wide areas in its earlier history. Converts had been few, 
and many of them suffered a good deal for the sake of their 
new-found faith. But many of those who had been bewildered 
by the new culture that had come amongst them, and at 
whose coming tribalism seemed to lose its effective control of 
daily life, now came to the missionaries and asked to hear 
again the message of the Christian gospel. So there began a 
mass movement, not only in Kikuyu, but over a wide area in 
Eastern Africa, which brought many thousands into effective 
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membership of the Christian Church. Here they found new 
courage and confidence with which to face the life of a new 
Kenya. The mass movement rose to its height in the late 
twenties,. but soon began to show signs of falling off as it 
passed into the early thirties; a new generation was growing 
up within the Church, more subservient to the growing power 
of a Western materialism, and less mindful of the need for 
spiritual conversion in each succeeding generation. Nominal 
Christianity threatened the very inner life of the Church. 
This decay was arrested by.a movement of revival in the early 
forties: it was apparently spontaneous within the Church’s 
life; it had no obvious leaders; and it has remained almost 
wholly within the ordered life of the Church. It has, in fact, 
proved to be part of the forearming of the Church against the 
persecution that has come upon it at the hands of Mau Mau ~ 
terrorists. But for the revival movement within the Kikuyu 
Church, terror might have succeeded in obliterating it. 

The fact of the Church as an ordered multi-racial society, 
demonstrating a re-integration of religion and life, has shown 
to the Kikuyu, and to the peoples of other tribes in Kenya, 
that there is a means whereby men can get to grips with 
bewildering situations other than by abandoning themselves to 
measures of despair. For the movement of regression which 
began at the same time as the mass movement into the Christian 
Church is, in fact, a movement of despair. The collective 
behaviour of the movement of reaction which the Kikuyu 
made in its most exaggerated form, may be likened to the 
behaviour observable in individuals who, failing to come to 
terms with a new and perhaps baffling set of circumstances 
in their environment, seek to withdraw into a world of make- 
believe in which they hope to regain a sense of protection and 
security. Barriers are erected beyond which the intrusions of 
those alien influences must be thrust; and from behind those 
barriers furtive attacks are made, seeking to damage individuals 
or elements in that excluded system. 

A collectivization of this type of behaviour has been taking 
place amongst the Kikuyu for thirty-five years. Nor has it 
been amongst the Kikuyu alone; there are evidences of similar 
behaviour widespread throughout the world where colonial 
and coloured peoples have come under the baffling and dis- 
ruptive influences of the Western material world. Stepping 
aside from the colonial situation, there are certain phenomena 
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observable in the Western world itself, in places where elements 
in society have not been made part of the complete culture 
pattern. The growth of ‘pentecostalism’ amongst the early 
American colonists who moved westward from the religious 
settlements on the Atlantic coast is one such phenomenon. 
Gangsterism in the towns of the Western world is another. 
Indeed the whole sociology of the growth of cities has great 
relevance to a study of what is happening in East Africa 
to-day, as well as in other parts of the colonial world. Now in 
Kenya, tribal movements as they came into being all appear 
to have had as their objective the re-establishment of the 
‘golden age’ of tribalism, to the exclusion of all that was held 
to be responsible for tribal disruption. Here and there, there 
burst out small ‘prophet movements’, pentecostal in character, 
displaying many features strange to old tribal ritual, and 
nearly all involving the purge from any association with the ‘ 
material culture of the West: there have been graveyards 
where blankets, clothing, aluminium cooking pots, and even 
money were forcibly buried as a sign of separation from the 
West. In some instances there have been attacks on the forces 
of law and order. But in no instance was the behaviour a 
simple ‘reversion to pagan savagery’; much rather was it 
part of the outworking of a psychology of despair, and this in 
its turn derived from not having absorbed, nor been absorbed 
by, the life of the West which increasingly dominated the 
African scene. 

Such a movement amongst the Kikuyu pursued a largely 
pacific course. Muumbi, the foundress of the tribe, was again 
to be revered; the ancestral spirits would again exercise their 
benign control over the destinies of men; and Ngai would 
again be worshipped as the tribal deity ‘facing Mount Kenya’ 
in the snowy fastnesses of which he was supposed to dwell. 
The ‘missionary’ force of such'a movement depends for its 
rapid expansion on an attractive eschatology, or doctrine of 
ultimate objectives. The promise of lavish redress of grievances, 
not least over land, and the promise of this golden age, all 
provided this eschatological attraction. It was embellished by 
certain non-tribal additions, including a ‘trinity’ (comprising 
three leaders of the revolt) responsible for the ordering of what 
had, in old tribal days, been a thoroughly democratic society. 

There had been amongst some who had long lived close to 
the Kikuyu an expectation that a coup d’état would be launched, 
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establishing that golden age, at the time afforded by the 
Ituika ceremony. This was due at about the time that the 
emergency was declared, some would say long overdue, and { 
was a ceremony of change in the ruling age-grade, the demo- 
cratically constituted order of tribal government. And there 
are some who hold that the activities of Dini ya Misambwa 
amongst the Kitosh and Suk had been an experimental prelude 
to the seizure of power in Kikuyu. Elijah Masindi who 
engineered the Misambwa rising had, in fact, been a disciple 
and close associate of Jomo Kenyatta. 

The movement of Kikuyu regression had thus far been 
largely pacific; an element within it, however, was becoming 
increasingly committed to violence. And violence derived from 
the growth of cities. Again, this and associated de-tribalization 
affected the Kikuyu more than any other Kenya tribe. Only 
those who have witnessed the growth of Nairobi from a small 
colonial town into a sky-scraper city in little more than a 
generation can realize to anything like the full the disparity 
between the material culture which this represents and that 
of the de-tribalized, amorphous African society which con- 
stitutes the life of its locations. Many of the African town 
dwellers. are without their wives and families in the city; 
most of them work and receive wages in sub-economic condi- 
tions, with little or no more than the minimum wage prescribed 
by law as the basis of their urban subsistence. A parallel 
movement of de-tribalization was the movement of Kikuyu 
into farming areas in the Rift Valley as ‘Squatters’. It is 
amonst these ‘déraciné? people that the Mau Mau terror 
fomented ; it was in an unabsorbed, de-tribalized society living 
at or below subsistence level that the hideous oaths and orgies 
of the Mau Mau gangs had their origin. 

These oaths and orgies have been documented by screening 
teams, drawn from the ranks of the European farming com- 
munity and of the loyalist elements among the Kikuyu. For 
obvious reasons they cannot be published in detail. But even 
the most cursory examination of them reveals that they in no 
way constitute a simple ‘reversion to pagan savagery’ as is so 
often supposed. Of course they have features which are plainly 
Kikuyu, but these constitute the more superficial aspects. 
Even these involve the violation of long-established, deeply 
feared tribal prohibitions. This Mau Mau oathing orgy is the 
‘Black Mass’ of the Kikuyu terrorist upsurge against the largely 
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materialist West. Remove the more superficial aspects of 
the orgy and there remain the same symbolisms which char- 
acterize the oaths of cosh-boy gangsters in London’s East End 
and the behaviour of the gangster underworld of New York 
or Chicago. In the maladjusted individual precisely the same 
imagery is revealed in any psychologist’s consulting room or, 
indeed, from time to time in any pastor’s study. 

The Mau Mau terror represents maladjusted man collectively 
in rebellion against an order of society which has not made him 
part of itself. There are many of us who can remember our 
African friends saying somewhat wistfully from time to time, 
‘You have shown us the British way of life and thought, but 
you have not made us part of it’. It is here suggested that this 
presents a line of approach to the answer. Of course law and 
order must be re-established. But the re-establishment of law 
and order is not the solution of the problem. Nothing short of 
a colonialism which provides a complete and effective place 
for all the colonial peoples within its ordered life will meet 
the need of the hour. For Kenya this will mean an ordered 
multi-racial society, with a recognition of citizenship as the 
right of all who compose it. We cannot go on having ‘citizen- 
ship courses’ for Africans in which we expound the British 
way of life and thought, without granting effective citizenship 
within the framework of which that new way of life and 
thought can be worked out. Rural areas may still have a 
measure of resilience; the cities and towns have nothing that 
will permit of any delay in a re-orientation of our attitudes 
towards African citizenship. 

There is so much that has been achieved by Church and 
State alike, by a European civil service as well as by a growing 
‘unofficial’ European community of which we can be justly 
proud. But we have still this great task before us of welcoming 
Africans into citizenship and of making them effective partners 
with us in that citizenship. Unlike India, Africa has no ancient 
urban tradition; towns and cities are now an inevitable and 
dominating part of the new pattern of culture in Africa, of 
which we must help Africans to be an effective part. 

And behind all this, indeed as very part of it, stands the 
Church, offering the pattern of the family of God as a way of 
living together, and itself as undergirding to the new endeavour. 





SCIENCE AND SECRECY 


Humphry Osmond 
Superintendent of the Saskatchewan Mental Hospital 


Man is a creature of secrets, a characteristic which he shares 
with animals such as squirrels, jackdaws and some dogs. Per- 
haps secretiveness and aquisitiveness go together, but what- 
ever the biological roots of secrecy may be, its psychological 
and sociological importance is undeniable. Folk and fairy 
stories abound with secrets: secrets which must be solved for 
success, secrets which if divulged would bring disaster. Reli- 
gions with their initiations and rites, secret societies, trade 
guilds, lovers and children all have their secrets. Secrecy seems 
to be an enduring passion of the human soul, and men have 
died very horrible deaths rather than renounce a secret. There 
have been numerous explanations for this remarkable human 
quality, but they do little more than underline what anyone 
can observe: that man is a creature who cherishes, but rarely 
contains, his own secrets and is always prying into the secrets 
of his fellows and those of Nature. 

In their nascent days scientists strove to reveal nature’s 
secrets to all men and especially to fellow scientists. At its finest, 
this transcended nationality, so that Jenner could be honoured 
by Napoleon, though France and Britain were at war. In the 
last war a comparable happening would have been for Hitler 
to give Sir Alexander Fleming the Knight’s Cross with Oak 
Leaves. Hitler would never have done this, and the discoverer 
of penicillin would not have been allowed to accept it, even had 
he wished to do so. Science has shrunk behind national bar- 
riers. The First World War damaged, and the Second World 
War killed, the splendid supra-nationalism of science, for it 
was only in about 1917 that politicians and soldiers began to 
take scientists seriously. The jokes which used to appear mono- 
tonously in Punch during the 1920’s and °30’s about splitting 
the atom would not now be funny. Science is almost too danger- 
ous for humour now, at least in nuclear physics. Everyone of 
us, whether we are scientists or not, believes in the value 
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of secrecy just as strongly as the witch-doctor privily engaged 
in his own special rite, hidden from prying eyes safely in the 
jungle. The witch-doctor makes an assumption, which we are 
all likely to make. This is that, because the possessor of a secret 
values it, it will be equally valuable to someone else. , 

On first thought it seems obvious that if one knows the 
enemy’s intention and his capacity for putting it into effect, 
there should be no difficulty in thwarting his aims and pos- 
sibly defeating him. But history suggests that this is an over- 
simplification. If it were common in war for the enemy com- 
mander’s intentions to be translated quickly and accurately 
into accomplished fact, it would be useful to know what he 
had in mind. In practice this state of affairs is so infrequent 
that, short of omniscience, partial knowledge of an enemy’s 
plan of campaign may be dangerously misleading, especially 
if it leads one to neglect other sources of information. How 
often have correct reports from spies proved misleading, simply 
because they reflected accurately an intention which could not 
be carried out? How often has the truth been known, but not 
recognized and so disregarded? It is said that the Germans 
had knowledge of the Allied plan for landings in Normandy 
long before D-day, but would not believe what they were told. 
Mr Churchill told Stalin that the Germans were moving large 
numbers of men to the East in early 1941. The sly Georgian 
was too subtle to be wooed in this way and nearly lost the war 
in consequence. In 1915 the Allies had many reports that the 
Germans were preparing to use poison gas, but they made no 
attempt to profit from this information, and it was fortunate 
for them that the Germans had under-estimated the possibili- 
ties of the new weapon. On the other hand, Mr Ewan Montagu 
in his recent book, The Man Who Never Was, shows how one 
group of intelligence men can outwit another, so that com- 
pletely false documents will be accepted as being above 
suspicion. Clearly it is vital to know whether, on balance, the 
intelligence services have been valuable or not, and especially 
whether spying in enemy territory helps one to judge his in- 
tentions with any accuracy. Until such a study is made we 
should consider the case for wartime espionage not proven, 
while in peacetime it may simply damage international 
relationship without making us any safer. 

Soldiers, politicians and policemen are becoming increas- 
ingly interested in certain aspects of science. At present they 

II 
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are mostly concerned about physics, but there is no reason 
why they should be limited to this, since chemical, biological 
and psychological weapons all play their part in warfare. There 
is a very real danger that the intelligence services will be 
encouraged to extend their control of scientific activity. The 
Oppenheimer affair shows just how complete and stultifying 
this control may become. Since leading scientists all over the 
world have expressed anger and dismay at what happened to 
Dr Oppenheimer, it is a good time to consider the whole 
matter of secrecy in science. Is it a coincidence that the layman 
and the admiral on the board were against Dr Oppenheimer, 
though apparently finding him a paragon of nearly all the 
virtues, and only the scientist supported him? The scientist, of 
course, was the only one who had any idea how scientists think 
and work. The others were preoccupied with secrecy as it is 
manifested in what Jung calls the collective unconscious, the 
land of fairy tale and myth. I do not underestimate the 
importance of these deep secrecies, but only note that they play 
no part in ensuring that we secure and maintain a technical 
advantage over the enemy in nuclear physics. Since Dr Nunn 
May and Dr Fuchs, prompted in my view by misplaced ideals 
of scientific universalism, gave certain secret information to 
the Russians, people have felt that the scientists have let us 
down. Nunn May and Fuchs, although their intention may 
have been good, applied it in a mean and furtive manner that 
can only be deplored. This anger with the scientists reflects our 
fear and horror of the hydrogen bomb, developed, if we are 
to believe Admiral Lewis Strauss, too tardily by the un- 
enthusiastic Dr Oppenheimer. This fear was focussed on the 
Rosenbergs who are supposed to have given the Russians some 
very valuable information, though just how valuable this in- 
formation was, remains a matter of doubt. Dr Urey is, it 
seems, unconvinced that what was transmitted to the USSR 
made a jot of difference to the speed with which they developed 
their fusion weapon. This strong difference of opinion, which is 
seen very clearly in the United States between scientists and 
the public as represented by soldiers and lawyers, is a very 
important matter which can have grave consequences. I think 
there is a simple explanation of this divergence of views, so 
obvious to anyone who has been engaged in scientific research 
that it doesn’t seem worth mentioning, and so obscure to those 
who have never done research that they fall back on primitive 
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feelings about secrecy rather than attempt a reasonable 
solution to the problem. Sociologists tell us that this concern 
with secrecy has a latent function. It does, and so did the 
burning of witches, but we must find better ways of dealing 
with the fear that scientists will wipe us off the face of the earth 
than putting research in the care of people who don’t under- 
stand it. 

No country has more than a few dozen great scientists, men 
who make major innovations in their subject. It is unlikely that 
there are more than half a dozen scientific geniuses in the world 
to-day, men who change the aspect of a whole branch of science 
for generations to come. I can think of only two. The dis- 
coveries which these marvellously endowed men make can be 
used in numerous ways. Einstein’s and Rutherford’s work has 
told us the age of the earth and blown up the largest fragment 
of the earth’s surface ever destroyed by man. For many years 
it seemed unlikely that the ideas of these two men would ever 
be of any practical, let alone military, importance. During 
those years, men from all nations came to work with Ruther- 
ford in England, and though Kapitza carried back to the 
USSR many of Rutherford’s ideas, I have no doubt that he 
brought with him to Cambridge some of his own. The com- 
partmenting of science, dividing it into civil and military 
science, or into British, American, Soviet or Bulgarian science 
is a retrograde and damaging step, which, as scientists, we 
must deplore. Let military men keep some technical secrets if 
they feel the better for them, providing they don’t come to 
value them higher than courage and daring; but to have secret 
scientists toiling under the watchful eyes of secret policemen, 
however tactfully labelled, is not only degrading but dangerous. 

Let us admit to ourselves that the scientists, by what is in the 
last analysis a demonstration of our astonishing and ruthless 
skill, have terrified us and made us wish that they had never 
been born. There are aspects of ourselves which we don’t like, 
but they don’t become easier to deal with by denying that.they 
exist. Scientists have allowed those of us who feel like the First 
Murderer in Macbeth (and who doesn’t sometimes repeat 
words to the effect ‘I am one, my liege, Whom the vile blows 
and buffets of the world Have so incens’d that I am reckless 
what I do to spite the world’?) an unrivalled opportunity to 
indulge in horrifying day dreams, which we are naturally 
keen to deny. One of the easiest and worst ways to deal with 
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our guilt and fear is to muzzle and persecute the scientists, to 
make them sorry for what they have allowed us to do. If this 
increased our safety or discomforted our potential enemies, it 
might be tolerated, but since it does neither, we should abandon 
this stupidity before it does us even more harm than it has done 
already. I should point out here that I am a researcher in a 
small way and so am writing from experience. I have had no 
contact with the military who have, so far, only little interest 
in my field. However, no one who saw active service in the 
recent war could fail to be aware of the official ideas about 
secrecy. 

Scientific research has many levels of activity, from the com- 
paratively straightforward one of fact-finding to enormous 
and fruitful generalizations, such as those of Newton or Ein- 
stein. These great systems of ideas seem to arise from the same 
source as poetic inspiration. As in poetry or painting, the in- 
novator in science often receives little welcome at first, yet it is, 
of course, innovators such as Einstein, Rutherford, Freud, Jung, 
Darwin and Wallace who change their subject. The pioneer 
requires free publication and some chance that scientists all 
over the world may hear about his views. Because his ideas are 
new he will probably receive no support in his own country, 
and so it is essential that the whole world of science should have 
a chance to give him a few crumbs of encouragement. Luckily 
at this stage this sort of man is unlikely to interest the security 
services, although with an increasing awareness that thoughts 
are dangerous this immunity may be a thing of the past. 
Usually his ideas are regarded as worthless by the authorities. 
It is these worthless ideas which change history. The atomic 
physics that we now know is based upon the work of Planck, 
Einstein and Rutherford, who did their great work over forty 
years ago. Thus at the very start the cards are stacked against 
secrecy at this highest and most creative level, for short of 
rigorously controlling all young scientists who are publishing 
new ideas, and so stopping these ideas from being winnowed by 
time and criticism, the most dangerous and also the most fruit- 
ful ideas become public property early on. The most dangerous 
ideas are clearly the most useful, since they deal with the 
fundamental drives and energies. He who has the secret of life 
also has the secret of death. 

I think it is likely that secrecy defeats its own ends, and if 
we admit this as being even a remote possibility, it would be 
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prudent to try to discover how such a mistake has arisen. The 
prime error is, I believe, due to misunderstandings about re- 
search and research workers. A very well-known physiologist 
recently told a friend of mine that he rarely read other people’s 
work because it distracted him from doing his own, and he 
could never make much of other people’s ideas. In his excellent 
book The Art of Scientific Investigation, Professor W. I. Beveridge 
deals with the dangers of reading too much, but it is only when 
one realizes that some 50,000 scientific journals are published 
in the world, which turn out some 40,000 articles weekly, that 
the danger of immersing oneself in this flood and never getting 
back to one’s own work becomes clear. A research worker 
should prefer to develop his own or his associate’s ideas rather 
than those of other people: Indeed, the more useful he is likely 
to be in research the less will he be preoccupied with 
other men’s ideas. Poets believe in their own poems, even when 
no one else does, otherwise they stop being poets, and it is 
much the same with researchers. I doubt whether Russian 
research workers are any more interested in our work than we 
are in theirs. In my field we are quite ignorant of psychiatric 
methods in Irkutsk and possibly foolishly sceptical of their 
worth. No doubt they return the compliment. I wonder if it is 
so very different in physics? 

It is very boring to read through dozens of papers when you 
are surveying a field. It is sometimes necessary and almost 
always tedious. One puts it off and at the end of a long day 
starts on the pile of references with a jaded brain. Sometimes 
there is a pleasant surprise to be found tucked away in a 
journal, but mostly there are no surprises. It is bad enough 
doing this sort of thing because one wants to fill in the reference 
brackets on a paper which may have given pleasure in its pre- 
paration, but what about the scientist who has to read these 
things at the behest of the intelligence chiefs? Those unlucky 
men to whom the fruits of spying and bribery are forwarded 
for checking, Professor Y for instance. Top secret papers have 
been stolen from Professor X’s laboratory in Tiflis and at great 
expense have been brought here for scrutiny by Professor Y. 
Y is supposed to know X and to be thoroughly conversant with 
his work, but as he surveys the translation he wonders uneasily 
whether X was the little fat man with whom he got drunk at 
the last international congress, or the gangling, morose fellow 
who seemed to have a permanent hangover. Russian names 
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are so confusing, especially when you have no common lan- 
guage except technical German. Y felt that X was a nice chap 


but rather a showman; the gangling man on the other hand 
seemed incomprehensible and was probably mad. The article 
is long and pretentious, it has been translated by a first-class 
physicist (one wonders how many first-class physicists know 
Russian and can spare the time to translate it). Y wonders if it 
isn’t a plant. It seems vague and may not be the real thing at 
all, if there is a real thing. Bits of it are interesting, but Y is not 
happy about the translation. He thinks that another should be 
done for comparison. He has never agreed with X’s basic 
assumption, if X is the little fat fellow, but he doesn’t wish to 
be biased on that account, for the document has cost money 
and perhaps lives to abstract from Tiflis. 

The retranslation is done and Y gets ready to make his 
appreciation, just as Professor Z at Cambridge is doing the same 
thing. (I know nothing about the details of these matters, but 
without some arrangement of this sort it would be impossible 
to use intelligence reports at all.) Z knows that Y is probably 
the other assessor, because he has a friend in Intelligence who 
let it out to him over the brandy the other night. In addition, 
he has identified X as a handsome blond Russian with a 
cavalry moustache with whom he got on very well at the con- 
gress. Z is enthusiastic about the moustached man’s ideas and 
he happens to dislike Y. He reads the paper with much greater 
enthusiasm. The Atomic Energy chief receives two vastly 
different reports: Z is enthusiastic; Y is openly sceptical and 
has written ‘if this is authentic, which I am inclined to doubt’. 
The matter is referred to Intelligence again and evokes a 
lively response. The Atomic Energy chief really agrees with Y, 
but he feels Z is after his job and he doesn’t want to offend 
Intelligence, not that he worries about it, but Oppenheimer 
got into such hot water for ‘lack of enthusiasm’. He asks Y to 
do at least one run on X’s work. Y is despondent, his pro- 
gramme is already behind-hand, and their own work will lag 
still more if they start to attempt to check X’s hypothesis. He 
isn’t sure that there are enough data to do this. On the other 
hand he doesn’t want to embarrass the Atomic Energy chief 
who has much to do with their grants, and he knows how 
difficult the Intelligence can make it. 

It is not necessary to expand this further. Russia has very 
few first-class scientists, and we may be sure that they don’t 
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enjoy reduplicating our work any more than we like doing 
theirs. We have very little to fear from them so long as they are 
trying to do what we have already done — the pioneer in a 
particular field usually gets ahead and stays ahead. What 
then can we do about secrecy in science? I think that we should . 
abandon it for safety’s sake. It is very dangerous to make one 
small group of very intelligent and specialized men too aware 
of their uniqueness, and even more dangerous to allow a 
potential enemy to focus his attention on them. Among these 
gifted men there are sure to be some eccentric and curious 
characters, for an innovator by his very nature is a man who 
deviates from the usual course of things. For such men the 
imposed secrecy itself may become a compulsion to give away 
the secret, just as it is in fairy stories. The secret becomes like 
a hole in a tooth which must be exposed, however much it 
hurts. It is useless and totally unrealistic to say that govern- 
ment research establishments must only employ stable men of 
good character, etc. The wind of genius blows where it and not 
where we choose; studies of geniuses lend no special confidence 
to the theory that they are exclusively steady, long-headed men. 

What must we have in place of secrecy? Ample open publi- 
cation. Every scientist, however hush-hush his work, will be 
strongly encouraged to get it into print. An enemy cannot 
possibly read and check the whole volume of any one country’s 
scientific output. If he did, we could be sure that his own re- 
search would soon come to an end. It is only when some 
subjects are labelled as secret that he will be tempted to try. 
No country has enough men of the highest capacity in any 
science to check its own work, let alone someone elses. 

I do not wish to be unfair to the spy services. They probably 
serve some purpose in reducing a fear of the unknown among 
senior officers and so letting them do their work of command 
with greater confidence. It seems, however, that the excite- 
ment and uncertainty of espionage attracts peculiar and un- 
reliable people. I can recall immediately, without using any 
reference books, several instances in which very highly placed 
men in Intelligence have been alleged to be traitors to their 
country, and if men at the top, why not others? Admiral 
Canaris, head of German Naval Intelligence, is said to have 
worked for the British, though the evidence is not completely 
satisfactory. Beria, according to his colleagues, was for many 
years an agent of capitalism while heading his country’s secret 
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police; however dubious we may be about these accusations, 
it is certain that Petrov, one of his men, gave away many 
important secrets recently, if we can believe what is published. 
During the 1939-45 war, a British Admiral, once head of Naval 
Intelligence, was interned as an active supporter of Fascism. 
Recently Dr John, head of the West German Intelligence 
Services, fled to the Eastern Zone. One of the most interest- 
ing accounts we have is that of Colonel Redl, for years before 
1914 Chief of the Austrian Intelligence Services. He was well 
known as a spy hunter, but was himself a Russian spy. Theodor 
Reik gives details of this remarkable affair in his book The 
Unknown Murderer, Besides, it is not only deliberate treachery 
from secret service men that we must guard against, but also 
zealous stupidity. It has been shown in an analysis of the 
Oppenheimer enquiry that, in an effort to justify the committee’s 
action in suspending Dr Oppenheimer, much highly secret 
information was published. The energetic Admiral Strauss 
and the US intelligence services presented their Russian 
counterparts with information that would have cost many 
millions of dollars to obtain by normal means. It may be felt 
that these are special instances, but it seems that the ‘casualty’ 
rate among these men is high and that treachery is an occupa- 
tional disease in spy services much more than among scientists. 
One hopes that some historian will study the effects of intelli- 
gence and spy services on military operations and tell us how 
much benefit has been gained from them, and how much it has 
cost. I believe that spying is much less valuable than we sup- 
pose, because war has always been more of an art than a 
science. 

The secrets of scientists are much like those of poets, artists 
or composers. Wordsworth’s capacity to move and enchant 
us lies not in his metre or his vocabulary which, if we were 
diligent enough, we could perhaps acquire, but in Wordsworth 
himself and nothing else. Soldiers, politicians and policemen 
confuse the mysterious results of scientific inspiration with the 
secrecy of tradesmen, and in so doing have probably done more 
harm to us than to any potential enemy. If we wish to deceive 
these people let us be completely honest and show them our 
secrets. They will never believe us, at least for so many decades 
that it will no longer matter a jot whether they believe us or not. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Str, — No doubt a philosopher will be commenting in due 
course in your columns on the article in your August number 
by Mr Everett W. Knight on ‘ The Politics of Existentialism’. 
Perhaps, however, you will allow a layman to get in a few rash 
blows as well. 

Mr Knight’s argument seems to be built up on the surprising 
statement that 


Our philosophy and religion have been, from antiquity 
to the present, a long quest for an Absolute; they were based 
upon the certitude, which only a madman would have 
questioned, that the universe had been constructed in such a 
way as to make the secrets of its functioning accessible to 
human intelligence. 


This is surely quite untrue. The author of the Book of Wisdom 
knew better: 


For the thoughts of mortal men are miserable, and our 
devices are but uncertain. . . . And hardly do we guess aright 
at things that are upon earth, and with labour do we find 
the things that are before us; but the things that are in 
heaven who hath searched out? And thy counsel who hath 
known, except thou give wisdom, and send thy Holy Spirit 
from above? 


There are innumerable other testimonies, Christian and pre- 
Christian, to the fact that the universe is not entirely accessible 
to human intelligence and that, as for God, as Hooker said, 
‘our soundest knowledge is to know that we know him not as 
indeed he is, neither can know him. Our safest eloquence 
concerning him is our silence.’ That surely represents a basic 
tenet of Christianity, and the development of it represents one 
of the most persistent traditions in the thought of the Western 
world. Moreover, to say that Appearance is Reality is surely 
not as original as Mr Knight suggests. Does it really mean 
anything more than saying that God is immanent in all 
creation ? — with the difference that the Christian realizes that 
ing 
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his formulation is inadequate, that it is only one of various ways, 
all imperfect, of approaching the unknowable, that ‘all is 
symbolic except love, in which God gives us himself.’ 

Mr Knight could perhaps argue that this Wisdom is in fact 
only the Absolute in another disguise. But is it? Wisdom is not 
an object of science or intellection in any form; ‘Wisdom is a 
loving spirit’ ; ‘her very true beginning is the desire of discipline; 
and the care of discipline is love.’ In other words, Wisdom is a 
way of living, not a form of knowledge; it is the blessing which 
comes to the pure in heart, to the man who can purge himself 
of sin and become as a little child; for ‘forward thoughts 
separate from God’ and ‘into a malicious soul Wisdom shall not 
enter’. Once pride and desires have been subordinated to love, 
then life can be accepted with simplicity as it is, the regenerate 
soul can enjoy the perfect freedom which is the service of God, 
and can live in action rather than thought. Then indeed it can 
aspire to ‘that state in which it does not so much pray as live in 
God’; it lives in the present; as Eckhart said, ‘he who stands 
continually in a present Now, in him God the Father begets his 
Son without ceasing’. This is the Christian ideal, no doubt 
practically never attained on earth. If it is Existentialism, then 
there has always been a strong stream of Existentialism in 
Christianity; in any case it is anything but the revolutionary 
mode of thought of which Mr Knight writes. 

However, one must admit, the Christian ideal differs a good 
deal from what Mr Knight has been advocating. For it is much 
concerned with ethical behaviour; and M. Sartre has not got 
round to writing his book on ethics yet. This does not prevent 
him from holding strong political opinions, nor, strangely 
enough, his followers from sharing them, even though they do 
not know what, if any, their ethical basis is. These views derive 
apparently from M. Sartre’s special insight that ‘the truth of our 
particular historical context is Marxism’ — Marxism not, of 
course, as Marx wrote it, but interpreted as one feels like 
interpreting it, rid of all its ‘objectionable features’. This seems 
rather like interpreting a tiger as having no teeth, and it is 
not surprising that to practical people the new version, as Mr 
‘Knight puts it, ‘has little of the attractiveness of the old’. (It 
would perhaps be too much to expect him to explain in a short 
article why any historical context should be expected to have 
‘a truth’, and why in the present case that truth should be 
Marxism, rather than the atomic bomb, Freudianism, neo- 
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Malthusianism, Hollywood, the football pools or anything 
else.) 

The truth of each immediate situation is evident. What is 
required of the intellectual therefore are not analyses and 
investigations but participation in the never-ending struggle to 
ensure that the issues are not confused by those whose 
prosperity depends upon the mystification of the public. 


This seems to give even Mr Knight some pause. How, he says, 
except by fidelity to a certain number of fixed ideas is action 
to be prevented from taking the form of Nazism? He finds 
comfort, however, in the new book on ethics which M. Sartre 
is going to write and which will presumably make plain in due 
course to his followers how they are to recognize the self- 
evident. Perhaps it would be better if, instead of writing his new 
book, M. Sartre gave consideration again to the precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount. It may be true in a sense that the truth 
of every situation is evident; but the Christian view would be 
that only the man who has attained to true humility is in a 
position to recognize it. It is not enough to be just an intel- 
lectual, for not only ‘those whose prosperity depends on the 
mystification of the public’ (i.e. those who disagree with you) 
have motes in their eyes; intellectuals sometimes have them too. 
Yours faithfully, 
E. Moss. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Sir, — Might I point out one of the more elementary gram- 
matical errors in Mr Stephen Spender’s recent letter to you? 
This gentleman writes: 
I agree with his general conclusion, which appears to be 


that there is always the machinery for whomever cares to use 
London literary life as a racket. 


He takes whomever to be governed by the preposition for 
when it is, of course, subject to the verb cares, the case of the 
relative pronoun depending upon its function in the clause of 
which it is part. We are used to mixed metaphors in Mr 
Spender’s poetry — a Russian worker described as ‘one cog in a 
golden and singing hive’, for example — but I should have 
thought he owed you the courtesy to keep the grammar of a 
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letter correct, shocking as this communication may have 
seemed to many of us. 

At my private school, at the age of perhaps ten or eleven, I 
had my bottom soundly beaten for mistakes of this sort. 
Perhaps this is what, as a public service, Dr Leavis should have 
done to Stephen Spender a long, long time ago. 

Yours, etc, 
GEOFFREY WAGNER. 


2310 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 35. 
August 7, 1945 


Mr Spender replies: — 

Mr Wagner is perfectly correct in grammar and sentiments. 
I agree with his brilliant conclusion that Dr Leavis should be 
a Dr Syntax, equipped with birch. I am grateful to Mr Wagner 
for taking over the function for him, and glad to recognize Mr 
Wagner’s place in the class room where he so rightly belongs. 

In criticizing my ‘mixed metaphor,’ Mr Wagner reveals the 
dangers of the pedantic mind when it moves out of the class 
room. This is a line I wrote when I was twenty-two, and I could 
easily dismiss it, or now alter it. But in fact the use of ‘mixed 
metaphor’ is justified. To understand this one might invent 
some term like ‘fused’ rather than ‘mixed.’ The whole point of 
this partly ironic line is that the Russian concept fuses the idea 
of the worker as a living and golden unit of his cell or hive — 
like the bee — and the mechanistic concept of him as a cog in a 
machine (which is also humming and glowing). The late 
Michael Roberts wrote very intelligently about such telescoping 
of imagery in metaphors. If Mr Wagner would read my line 
in conjuction with the one that precedes it, even he might see 
the metaphor: 


‘ They think how one life hums, revolves and toils, 
One cog in a golden singing hive.’ 


Mr Wagner should stick to laying down the law about what 
was whacked into him at the age of eleven. 


(We also must take a rap over the knuckles, since it is an editor's 
duty to correct any mistakes in letters hastily, and obligingly, written 
by our correspondents. — Ed.) 
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To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — After reading Tom Scott’s defence of Lallans I can 
quite understand why he should prefer some language other 
than English for his verse. However, when he writes that ‘after 
four hundred years . . . no Scot has succeeded in producing. 
first-rate work in that tongue (English); even Walter Scott is 
rather a giant than a god’, he is indulging in too subjective a 
generalization. Of course, it depends on what you mean by 
‘first-rate’; it is interesting to see that Mr Scott regards deifi- 
cation as the end of literary activity (I seem to remember a 
poem of his called J/k Man His Ain Christ), but most of us would 
be content with being mere giants or, at any rate, with reading 
their works. Still, I should like to name five or six books by 
Scotch authors writing in English which seem to me ‘first-rate’ 
and I challenge Mr Scott to say specifically that they are not. I 
shall then be content to leave the issue to yourself and your 
readers. 

(1) Biography: Boswell’s Life of Fohnson. 

(2) Poetry: Thomson’s The Seasons. 

(3) Fiction: Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker. 

(4) Philosophy: Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature. 

(5) General: Hogg’s Confessions of a Justified Sinner. 

(6) Translation: Scott Moncrieff’s Proust. 

One word more. It might be possible to excuse or pass over 
Mr Scott’s lack of literary judgement, but it is certainly not 
possible to ignore the offensive tone in which he conveys it. By 
studding his article with references to ‘Anglo-Scottish journa- 
lists,’ by impugning Mr Hamilton’s integrity in the true Zhdan- 
ovite manner, he has destroyed the basis on which a fruitful 
literary controversy can be conducted. Of any such exchange 
manners are an essential ingredient, and Mr Scott’s deficiencies 
in this respect make it impossible to take him seriously. If he 
regards the defence of Lallans as an occasion for fourth-form 
abuse, I can only conclude that it is because no other defence 
is available. 

Yours, etc., 
ANTHONY HARTLEY. 


( The correspondence on Lallans is now closed. Ed.) 





ARTINACOLD CLIMATE 
J. G. Weightman 


From our native Northumbrian heath, where there is no art, — 
where, when the curlew cries and the hawk hovers and great 
shadows move over the fells, all one can feel is a kind of meta- 
physical numbness — we were shot into the artistic concentra- 
tion of the Edinburgh Festival. Now Scotland, unlike the North 
of England, which is a No Man’s Land, has its particular style, 
compounded of whisky, haggis, shortbread, Gaelic songs, bag- 
pipes, tartans, Burns and Sir Walter Scott. Edinburgh has 
impressive streets and squares of massive grey-black houses, 
which seem to announce that civilisation is holding its own 
against the north-east wind. No doubt there are big towns still 
further north, but the southerner arriving here must feel that he 
has reached an outpost. And on the folk basis of skirling pipes 
and crumbly shortbread is suddenly superimposed a mass of far 
more complex art. The tourist photographs kilted pipers in the 
morning, lunches — if he so wishes — off haggis and whisky, 
dashes to A Midsummer Night’s Dream in the afternoon and to the 
Glyndebourne Opera in the evening. Boswell must be rubbing 
his hands with glee at the thought of so many Englishmen 
making the pilgrimage, and Johnson grumbling that it has all 
been arranged for the voracious appetites of the American 
rebels, who have prospered so strangely. It is true that the 
squashing together of so much civilization into so short a time 
is, perhaps, not very civilized, but there it is; only a few miles 
from the timeless and inhuman moors and hard by so many 
tons of scones and Edinburgh rock, a glut of some of the most 
precious products of art. 


* * * * 


The term is excessive, of course, when applied to The Match- 
maker. The work itself (the programme dubs it a farce), 
although it represents the results of the successive efforts of an 
English dramatist, his Viennese adaptor, and Mr Thornton 
Wilder, is no more than enjoyable froth. Unlike Mr Eliot’s 
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two plays which preceded it, it rests on purely humanistic, non- 
religious values. It is, indeed, a lay sermon, the various parts of 
which are preached directly to the audience by the five main 
characters, who advance in turn to the footlights. The sermon 
consists, briefly, of the following propositions: (1) we are all 
fools; (2) the poor who meekly accept poverty are especially 
foolish; (3) we should all seek ‘adventure’; (4) the individual 
should not shut himself away from the world; (5) everyone 
should cultivate a vice to season his virtues; (6) money was not 
meant to be hoarded, but to be spread around. It is the philo- 
sophy of a warm-hearted, well-to-do man of the world; a 
mixture of Christmas carol sentiment, American folksiness and 
Irish blarney. The action takes place in nineteenth-century 
America, ‘adventure’ consists in going up to New York and 
taking a girl out to dinner, and the social relationships described 
have little significance outside the setting. The piece is remark- 
able for its accumulation of ancient theatrical devices — hiding 
in cupboards, mistaken identity, the use of screens, etc.; in 
fact, part of Act I is cribbed straight from Moliére. Watching 
it, one was struck again by the amazing crudeness and simpli- 
city of theatrical convention, and by the fact that it rarely fails 
to work. However, the art, here, was in the acting and, pre- 
sumably, in Mr Tyrone Guthrie’s directing. Miss Ruth Gordon, 
as the red-haired, blowsy and rather touching widow, scheming 
to marry a well-to-do miserly shopkeeper, was the star. Miss 
Eileen Herlie, playing an Irish widow (with what seemed to 
us a rather Scottish accent), came a close second; Miss Herlie 
has the faculty, rare in beautiful women, of projecting humour- 
ous warmth. Mr Sam Levene, as the Napoleonic shopkeeper, 
was good in Act I, but after that, through no fault of his own, 
his part almost disappeared. Mr Arthur Hill, as his naive chief 
assistant, even managed to put across such a line as ‘Women — 
they are so different from men!’ As for Mr Patrick McAlinney, 
he was so perfect a stage Irishman that he might have walked 
in from the streets of West Hampstead. The Matchmaker was a 
curious play to choose for the Festival, if the Festival is supposed 
to include some significant new work. It is little more than a bag 
of old tricks, performed by virtuosi; fortunately, virtuosity is 
something one appreciates more and more as one grows older. 


bd * * * 


We were given two doses of Shakespeare this year — both 
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administered, with some originality, by Mr Michael Benthall. 
As a compliment to Edinburgh, apparently, his Macbeth was 
full of tartans, the wail of the pipes, and broad Scots accents. 
This would have been acceptable enough if all the characters 
had spoken Scots, or alternatively; if the King and the Nobles 
had expressed themselves in standard English (as has been the 
case, historically, since the Scottish aristocracy began to be 
educated in England) and the local dialect had been restricted 
to the non-aristocratic characters. Neither of these courses was 
followed ; Ross spoke Scots, Macduff English; the Porter had a 
very strong accent, the Old Man and the Doctor none. The 
resulting jumble was almost as bad as the confusion of accents 
and styles in the recent film version of Julius Cesar. I think 
Mr Benthall made the further mistake of exaggerating the 
uncouthness of Shakespeare’s Scotland. The stage remained 
gloomy for most of the first part of the action, with the result 
that the speech about the temple-haunting martlet, which is 
intended to create an atmosphere of calm enjoyment just 
before the murder, sounded as if it were being uttered in a 
crypt; moreover, such poetry seemed strange in the mouths of 
the rough and kilted band of Duncan’s followers. In fact, the 
tragedy began too soon. As De Quincey points out, the knocking 
on the gate which accompanies the murder marks the transition 
to irrevocable evil; until then, Macbeth is an ambitious, 
uncertain man, in whom good predominates, and Lady 
Macbeth is a brilliant source of resolution and energy. Un- 
fortunately, Ann Todd, who looked splendid in red wig and 
green dress, played her part on one continuous note of wicked 
tension; when she welcomed Duncan, she was not a flower, but 
the hissing serpent from under it; she nagged at Macbeth slowly 
and emphatically, instead of pouring vitality into him; in the 
banqueting scene, she screamed with the same deliberateness 
and, when she should Have been play-acting, looked every bit 
as guilty as Macbeth himself. Her tenseness was appropriate 
only when she walked in her sleep, but as she had been tense 
all through, it seemed less effective then. She was not a mate for 
Macbeth — their exchanges were remarkably slow and unsubtle; 
she was a monotonous villainess in her own right, and as such 
flattened out a good deal of the play. To conclude the chapter 
of grievances, the witches were a sad disappointment, being 
comic rather than sinister. They leaped about too much, 
shouted their lines instead of letting the poetry sweat coldly out 
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of them, and were given a cauldron so big that they could not 
move round it and had even to stand on some sort of support to 
drop in the ‘eye of newt and toe of frog’. They looked as if they ° 
had discovered an abandoned tar-boiler on their blasted heath. 

All this was redeemed to a considerable degree by Mr Paul 
Rogers’s performance as Macbeth. Without any special 
advantages of voice or person, he did not make the indeter- 
minate Thane of Act I very interesting, but having done the 
deed, he warmed up, and we were treated to a shaggy, bull-like 
King, running his head against ghosts and barging recklessly 
into further crimes, until he died, glassy-eyed and panting. In 
his speaking of the verse, Mr Rogers did not, perhaps, render 
all the fits and starts of\mood, the sudden changes from wilful 
assertion to philosophical reflection, or from cruelty to un- 
expected humanity. Like most of the players, he was forceful 
rather than poetic. Two other performances which helped to 
save the day were John Neville’s as Macduff hearing of the 
death of his family, and Laurence Hardy’s as the Scottish 
Porter. 

* “« * + 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream has been turned into gorgeous 
pantomime. It contains so many fairies that when they first 
came on, the perfumed wind that blew from the stage was 
quite overwhelming in the third row of the stalls. The ass’s 
head is of the very latest model; it can roll an eye, drop a coy 
eyelid and cock an ear. Hermia is a soubrette, Helena a figure 
of fun. Titania, the most beautiful fairy-queen imaginable, 
disembarks in mid-stage from a swan-boat and dances for us in 
a dress of milky-blue moonbeams. Oberon is a conjuror who, 
with arched eyebrows and pursed lips, plays pranks in the 
forest-glade. Puck is the only non-bumpkinish character who 
is not magnificently attired; he wears an ivy leaf and makes up 
for his lack of dress by his acrobatic movements. Strange to 
relate, the one character who is not as redolent of pantomime 
as he might be is Mr Stanley Holloway’s Bottom. He is good 
enough as far as he goes, but if he were twice as loud and vulgar 
and a great deal more boastful, he would act as a better 
seasoning in the surrounding fairiness. The show is beautifully 
timed to Mendelssohn’s music and, as a spectacle, could only 
be improved by cutting out one or two of the longueurs; the 
gentleman-sprites seemed to do some unnecessary flitting, 
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which made me afraid for their fern-like wings; Titania’s 
bed-time dance was complicated by restless evolutions with a 
rope of roses. These are slight criticisms; at the age of eleven, 
the performance would have left me breathless; being older 
than that now, I admired the ingeniousness of the presentation, 
sniffed the scents in the air and concentrated more easily each 
time Miss Moira Shearer appeared. 

One can, of course, imagine quite a different Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; one in which the characters would be very 
simply dressed, the fairies less of a swarm, and where the 
poetry would have pride of place. In the present version, the 
music is more poetic than the language. Miss Shearer is not as 
richly endowed in voice and feeling as she is in looks and grace. 
Mr Helpmann, although he speaks his lines resonantly, gives 
them no magic; ‘I know a bank,’ firmly enunciated, showed 
merely that he knew his way about a wood. The Athenian 
story, too, if! played realistically loses its formal balance and 
‘The course of true love . . :’, instead of being an echoing line, 
becomes a hearty encouragement. But what is the poor actor to 
do? He would have to be almost divinely inspired to convey 
the beauty of the verse without appearing to linger over it at 
the expense of the action, so he throws it vigorously away, as 
if it were not beautiful at all. The beauty is something for the 
poetry-lover in the audience to notice and he, hearing the verse 
with his mind’s ear at the same time as it comes from the stage, 
is confused by the contrast between the two sounds. We thus 
arrive at the preposterous conclusion that Shakespeare, the 
world’s greatest dramatist, is almost unactable. Instead of one 
continous, complex glow of effects, which is what we hope for 
ideally, we usually get flashes of satisfaction interspersed with 
disappointments. But it may be that, never having been much 
to the theatre, I have simply missed the best performances. 


* * 





x“ 
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The Glyndebourne Opera’s Cosi fan Tutte, produced by Carl 
Ebert and conducted by Vittorio Gui, provides an almost 
completely opposite experience. From the opening bars of the 
overture, the satisfaction was unbroken, so much so, indeed, 
that the perfection of it at times set one’s teeth on edge; absolute 
symmetry of pattern is, after a time, almost unbearable to a 
modern eye and ear. The settings by Rolf Gérard had exactly 
the right degree of stylization; not a finger was lifted nor a step 
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taken on the stage that was not in exquisite relationship to the 
score; and the score itself clothes Da Ponte’s libretto (as 
conventional in design as a Marivaux comedy) with impish and 
lyrical music, the distinction of which belies the superficiality 
of the story, just as the fluting voices in the Nozze di Figaro 
have a purity far removed from the sophistication of Beau- 
marchais’ play. This was the very flower of a certain kind of 
European civilization; libretto by an Italian, music by a 
German, conducted by an Italian, production by a German, 
settings by a Frenchman (?) — if not, no matter; the eighteenth- 
century spirit and movement of the performance were French — 
the parts sung in Italian by two Italians, two Englishmen, one 
Bosnian and one Hungarian. The neo-classical, pre-romantic 
style blended them all into a rich yet simple whole. How remote 
we were from the curlew’s cry and the shadows over the fells! 
How many generations of musicians, and finally what accident, 
had it taken to produce a Mozart? How many thousands of 
hours had all these talented people devoted to the perfecting 
of their art? And as always with perfection, its contemplation 
was almost an anguish; the mind veered away into speculation 
about its achievement or niggling at its detail. On this occasion 
I found myself reflecting that, although all six singers were 


completely accomplished, only two — Alda Noni, as the maid 
Despina and Sena Jurinac, as Fiordiligi — had the additional 
flourish which makes for greatness. At times, Jurinac was not a 
beautiful woman singing, but a splendidly round, unsullied 
Voice, rising inexhaustibly from a comely body. 


* * * * 


To see the Diaghileff Exhibition, we trudged to the Lauriston 
Hall in a heavy downpour. After folding our umbrellas and 
shaking ourselves, we paid half-crowns to enter a twilit structure 
reminiscent of Father Christmas’s home in a big store or 
the Tunnel of Love at a fun-fair. We climbed a staircase 
while a Chopin waltz came from a hidden gramophone; 
the waltz stopped and, without a pause, the gramophone 
embarked on Swan Lake. At the top of the staircase, we found 
ourselves in a series of galleries lined with a very rich collection 
of original sketches for the settings of famous ballets, photo- 
graphs and drawings of famous dancers, and iconographical 
material relating to Diaghileff; letters to and from Cocteau, 
Picasso, etc; contracts, registers and so on. Downstairs again, 
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another very big room contained cartoons and portraits of 
celebrated figures connected with the ballet. The decoration 
all through was in keeping with the tinsel entrance; the 
cartoons, for instance, were hung against a striped wall-paper 
that vibrated blindingly; here and there, a round window 
opening off a gallery offered us a peep into a kind of band-box, 
done up in wedding-cake style and containing a plaster effigy 
of the Sleeping Beauty or some other such character. And all 
the time the music played faintly to the mackintoshed crowd. 
Why is it, I wondered, that ballet, which is essentially a hard 
discipline and a question of limbs moving mathematically 
against a plain, static background, should be surrounded by so 
much chichi? Diaghileff was, presumably, a great man, the 
iconographical material is interesting for the historian, but 
why this veneer of bad taste, this overall softness? For my part, 
I should have preferred an exhibition showing what exactly 
Diaghileff did for ballet, or a collection of moving films of 
famous dancers or dances, or explanations by a dancer or 
producer cf the technical problems in working out steps and 
achieving affects; instead of which I felt I was sitting in front 
of a confectioner’s window, turning over a photograph album, 
while the wireless played a medley of old favourites. Perhaps I 
just wanted an entirely different exhibition or had been put in 
a bad mood by the rain, or am a Philistine from the moors, 
civilized only in patches. Whatever the cause, when we reached 
the last room, a kind of Hall of Memory, twilit like the entrance 
and done up as a grotto with a huge bust of Diaghileff set in a 
niche and where the faithful, still in their mackintoshes, sat in 
hushed rows listening to the invisible gramophone, I had a 
sudden thirst for fresh air. With relief we found the exit and 
took a train going south-west, back to the hawk, the curlew 


and the trout. 
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THE QUALITY OF ARNOLD BENNETT. (Continued) 
John Wain 


Ill 


Critics are fairly strongly agreed that Bennett’s attempt at a 
trilogy was a failure; there is a disastrous slipping on to an 
altogether lower plane in the second book, and the third is 
merely a perfunctory rounding-off which would not really save 
the situation even if it were a success in itself, which it is not. 
Nevertheless there is something to be gained from a discussion 
of the extent to which the books do fit together. Clayhanger is not 
improved by the addition of Hilda Lessways and These Twain, 
but even so the subsequent volumes are worth reading, and most 
of their readability is owing to the interest already aroused in 
the magnificent opening study. As for The Lion’s Share, it is too 
late to try to defend that. It adds nothing at all. 

I suppose most of Bennett’s readers have gone through Hilda 
Lessways, even if their interest flagged before reading These 
Twain, because there are some important episodes in Clay- 
hanger that are deliberately meant to be unintelligible without 
an account of Hilda’s actions and motives. This kind of book 
must be hard to write, and there was not much to guide him; 
the only masterpiece of this kind in previous English fiction is 
Hogg’s Confessions of a Justified Sinner, which he does not seem 
to have known; and which anyway was a special case, having 
an occult theme. The trouble in Hilda Lessways is that Bennett 
fails, almost entirely, to give us any understanding of Hilda’s 
character even when he devotes a whole book to her. A few 
details of plot are cleared up — we learn who George Cannon *‘ 
was, and why she married him, and why she had to disappoint 
Edwin when he was waiting to show her over the printing 
works — but the light shed on the source and essence of her 
behaviour is far too dim. The key to her character, we are 
given to understand, lies in the intensity with which she savours 
life: she is always realizing this or that ‘in a flash’, odd sensa- 
tions about the miracle of life keep coming over her, and so 
forth, but the reader can never do more than watch it happen- 
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ing from the outside. The words ‘romantic’ and ‘romance’, 
always favourites with Bennett, are cruelly overworked; so 
much so as to suggest that his failure to convince is intimately 
connected with a purely stylistic bankruptcy. After Hilda’s first 
visit to George Cannon, “The whole town, the whole future, 
seemed to be drenched now in romance’. When she first saw a 
specimen of Pitman’s shorthand, ‘In their mysterious strokes 
and curves and dots she saw romance’. Then there is ‘the 
strange, romantic piquancy’ of her ‘brief vision’ of Edwin: ‘all 
her being vibrated to the mysterious and beautiful romance of 
existence’. When her mother’s house and furniture were sold, 
she was affected by the thought that so elaborate and decisive 
an undertaking had gone forward merely at her command: 
‘How mysteriously romantic,’ Bennett comments. Cannon’s 
demeanour ‘seemed . . . to give romance to the perfectly un- 
romantic business of lodging and catering’. Her first sight of 
Brighton ‘made promises to her romantic sense’. The fact that 
a joint responsibility for Sarah Gailey’s welfare was forming a 
link between herself and Cannon ‘seemed to her grandiose and 
romantic’. In the room where he proposed to her ‘she saw 
glimpses, beautiful and compensatory, of the romantic quality 
of common life’. She had never been in that room before, and 
‘she regarded the fact as tremendously romantic’. Edwin’s face, 
to her, ‘was romantic, melancholy, wistful, enigmatic’. 
Examples could be multiplied for pages. Of course, too, she is 
continually vibrating, yearning and burning: the fact must be 
driven home that she is intense. At the sight of the ill-clad, thin 
figures of the strikers’ children, ‘Pain and joy ran together in 
her, burning exquisitely; and she had a glimpse, obscure, of the 
mystical beauty of the child’s suffering’. The extent to which 
Bennett had lost his head is painfully evident from the fact that 
he blots out his usual clear, honest vision of human life and 
begins to talk nonsense (for nonsense, in a man of his beliefs and 
temperament, it is) about suffering having a ‘mystical beauty’. 
‘Bliss’ is another favourite word for Hilda’s emotions. The first 
time she reminded George Cannon to drink his evening glass of 
milk, “The fact that he had forgotten it and she had remem- 
bered it yet further increased her strange, mournful, ecstatic 
bliss’. And of Edwin: “The idea that all his life had been 
embittered and shadowed by the caprice of an old man was 
beautiful to her in its sadness: she contemplated it with vague 
bliss’. 
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The fact is that Bennett is out of his depth. It is remarkable 
that a man so preoccupied with, and versed in, the method of 
fiction, should not have realized that repeated statement, by 
the author, of the nature of a character’s emotions is no 
substitute for an imaginative presentation which will communi- 
cate these emotions. In his hack-work one is prepared for it 
(cf. Mr Prohack, where the reiterated statement that Prohack 
loved his wife is made to do duty for an imaginative perception 
of his love, which alone would have given point to his mental 
conflict); but in a book designed to stand beside Clayhanger it 
is a bad disappointment. 

There are, of course, other reasons for the inferiority of Hilda 
Lessways. In Clayhanger the love story had been only one strand 
of many, and is in fact subordinated to the main theme, that of 
growing up. Here the love story is weakened by being largely 
unsupported. True, Bennett meant to support it; just as in 
Clayhanger the action was seen as part of a provincial adoles- 
cence, so now it is meant to be seen as part of the development 
of a sensitive and poetic woman, a kind of Sophia Baines, but 
with more soul and less selfishness — or rather a different kind 
of self-absorption. But he simply had not sufficient weight of 
material. It is all too much of a mélange of things he had treated 
before: the lonely woman with her life running down, the 
intimate life of a household, the position of domestic servants, 
the strangeness of Brighton to a provincial — all had been dealt 
with to exhaustion; it is simply the popular novelist’s method 
of writing the same book over and over again. 

This is not to say that Hilda Lessways can be overlooked. It 
contains some of the finest pages Bennett ever wrote, and even 
seen as a whole it shows a sombre awareness of the depth and 
force of everyday incident worthy of the best traditions of the 
realistic novel. The description of Hilda’s sensations during her 
nervous collapse, in which she imagines herself to have been 
transformed into the hideous epileptic whom she saw in the 
street, is on a level with the similar incident in the life of Sophia 
Baines; and for a crowning example there is the attempted 
suicide of Sarah Gailey. 


Hilda ran down the steps; at the bottom another row of 
lamps defined the shore, and now she could hear the tide 
lapping ceaselessly amid the supporting ironwork of the pier. 
She at once descried the figure of Sarah Gailey in the gloom. 
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The woman was moving towards the faintly white edge of the 
sea. Hilda started to run after her, first across smooth asphalt, 
and then over some sails stretched out to dry; and then her 
feet sank at each step into descending ridges of loose shingle, 
and she nearly fell. At length she came to firm sand, and stood 
still. 

Sarah Gailey was now silhouetted against the pale shadows 
of foam that in ever-renewed curves divided the shore from 
the sea. After a time, she bent down, rose again, moved 
towards the water, and drew back. Hilda did not stir. She 
could not bring herself to approach the lonely figure. She 
felt that to go and accost Sarah Gailey would be indelicate 
and inexcusable. She felt as if she were basely spying. She was 
completely at a loss, and knew not how to act. But presently 
she discerned that the white foam was circling round Sarah’s 
feet, and that Sarah was standing careless in the midst of it. 
And at last, timid and shaking with agitation, she ventured 
nearer and nearer. And Sarah heard her on the sand, and 
looked behind. 

“Miss Gailey!’ she appealed in a trembling voice. 

Sarah made no response of any kind, and Hilda reached 
the edge of the foam. 

‘Please, please don’t stand there! You'll catch a dreadful 
cold, and you’ve got nothing on your shoulders either!’ 

‘I want to make a hole in the water,’ said Sarah miserably. 
‘I wanted to make a hole in the water!’ 

‘Please do come back with me!’ Hilda implored; but she 
spoke mechanically, as though saying something which she 
was bound to say, but which she did not feel. 


I am not sure how this extract will strike readers who are not 
familiar with the whole novel; but in its context it is the climax 
of a very great study in human misery. The fact that Bennett 
could expend so much passion, and muster so skilfully the 
resources of his craft, in drawing the figure of Sarah Gailey is 
not to be explained simply as the professional wish to exploit 
a line which had proved profitable. On the contrary; it is a 
sign that the complex perceptions and emotions which promp- 
ted the earlier study were still unexhausted; it is like (in its 
immeasurably smaller but still valid way) the repetition, in 
Cymbeline, of the theme of Othello. 

These Twain, which followed at a distance of nearly five years, 
is of little value except as a pendant to Clayhanger. The ostensible 
theme — marriage — is treated with a curious lack of conviction 
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(five years later Bennett’s own marriage collapsed, but this may 
be nothing to do with the matter). Edwin and Hilda occupied 
such obviously different planes of their creator’s mind, the one 
seen from within, the other from without, that he was courting 
failure in the attempt to show their life together. Nevertheless 
there are a number of dramatically excellent moments, in 
which time-bombs planted in Clayhanger suddenly explode. One 
of these is the death of Auntie Hamps; others, more sharply 
defined, are incidents which reveal the consequences of the 
moral attitudes which formed Edwin’s early environment. 
The way of life typified by Darius, Albert Benbow, and Auntie 
Hamps is shown in its effect on human relationships; this kind 
of work is extremely subtle, and Bennett was right to allow 
himself a fresh book to turn round in. 
To take a striking example: 


Maggie had once said that she knew that Auntie Hamps 
made her servant eat dripping instead of butter. To give 
inferior food to a servant was to Maggie the unforgivable in 
parsimony (Clayhanger, cap. VII). 


After hundreds of pages, and some thirty-five years, we reach 
the chapter in which Maggie, who has gone to live with Auntie 


Hamps, is directing the household while the old woman lies 
upstairs dying. The servant-girl comes in for her supper. 


‘Here’s your bread,’ said Maggie, indicating the two 
rounds of dry bread. ‘I’ve left the dripping on the kitchen 
table for you.’ 


The shock is all the keener in that Bennett does not, for once, 
pause to underline. He says that Edwin was ‘revolted’ as he 
‘perceived in a flash what the life of Minnie was under the 
régime of Auntie Hamps’. But the more important point — that 
Maggie has become resigned to administering this régime, even 
to the details which had once struck her as ‘the unforgivable in 
parsimony’, is left to the reader to pick up. 

Consider, again, the remarkably significant parallel between 
the tea-party in the early pages of Clayhanger, and the corres- 
ponding tea-party at the home of the Benbows in These Twain. 
In each, there is a mutely suffering child, oppressed by the 
severity of his elders and even more oppressed by their. smug 
acts of ‘kindness’. Edwin, at the first party, is feverishly anxious 
to seize some opportunity of announcing his decision to seek an 
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independent career; Bert Benbow, at the second, is depressed 
because his birthday has been ruined by the elephantine 
unction of his parents’ celebration of it. And there is the clinch- 
ing parallel: at each party Auntie Hamps, choosing her 
moment for its effectiveness, leans across and raps down half a 
sovereign on the boy’s plate. The fact of her presence — a 
member of the older generation at the first party, still surviving 
and still authoritative at the second — gives just the necessary 
point to the repetition. For the heart of the matter is that the 
Bursley generations succeed one another unaltered; still smug, 
still ‘acting for the best’, still stifling their children’s lives 
through lack of imagination. Here is Edwin: 


After all, it was not a crime, it was no cause for shame to 
wish not to be a printer. Yet he was ashamed! Absurd! He 
blamed himself. But he also blamed his father. Now, how- 
ever, in responding to his auntie’s remark [she has said, ‘It 
does me good to think what a help you’ll be to your father in 
the business’], he could remedy all the past by simply and 
boldly stating that he did not want to follow his father. It 
would be unpleasant, of course, but the worst shock would be 
over in a moment, like the drawing of a tooth. He had merely 
to utter certain words. He must utter them. They were 
perfectly easy to say, and they were also of the greatest 
urgency. ‘I don’t want to be a printer.” He mumbled them 
over in his mind. ‘I don’t want to be a printer.’ What could 
it matter to his father whether he was a printer or not? 
Seconds, minutes, seemed to pass. He knew that if he was so 
inconceivably craven as to remain silent, his self-respect 
would never recover from the blow. 



































And here is Bert Benbow: 


Spectacles had been ordained for him by the oculist, and 
his parents had had the hardihood to offer him his first pair 
for a birthday present. They had so insisted on the beauty and 
originality of the scheme that Bert himself had almost come to 
believe that to get a pair of spectacles for a birthday present 

. was a great thing in a boy’s life. He was now wearing the 
spectacles for the first time. On the whole, gloom out- 
balanced pride in his demeanour, and Bert’s mysterious soul, 
which had flabbergasted his father for about a week, peeped 

out sidelong occasionally through those spectacles in bitter 
criticism: of the institution of parents. . . . His presents, all 
useful ,(save a bouquet of flowers from Rupert), were all 
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useless to him. Thus the prim young Clara had been parent- 
ally guided to give him a comb. If all the combs in the world 
had been annihilated Bert would not have cared, —- would 
indeed have rejoiced. And as to the spectacles, he would have 
preferred the prospect of total blindness in middle age to the 
compulsion of wearing them. Who can wonder that his father 
had not fathomed the mind of the strange creature? 


This is the Bennett who matters, the Bennett for whose 
absence English fiction would be the poorer. But it cannot be 
denied that These Twain, taken on its own (and each panel of 
a trilogy should, obviously, be able to sustain criticism alone) 
does not succeed. Bennett’s power of organization seems to have 
deserted him. The character of Tertius Ingpen, for instance, is 
meant to embody an important comment, or series of comments, 
on marriage; he is the unattached and unhampered bachelor 
whose life, contrasting with Edwin’s, throws into relief the joys 
and exasperations of wedlock. But Ingpen is so loosely and 
casually linked with the story, his appearances are so hap- 
hazard, as to leave the impression of untidiness; an impression 
necessarily fatal to an art such as Bennett’s. Even the final — and 
rather desperate — attempt to bully his material into a unified 
form, comes too late. Edwin, moodily pacing about the streets 
at night while he screws himself up to the point of deciding 
whether or not to break up his marriage, comes to that same 
canal bridge on which, scores of chapters earlier, he had stood 
on his way home from school. He recalls that ‘as a boy he could 
not sit on the parapet unless he vaulted up to it. He thought he 
must have been ridiculously small and boyish’. A good touch, 
but too late. The house has collapsed, and it is of no use to 
exhibit the foundations, however deeply they were dug. 

Nevertheless, when the painful duty of assessing the degree 
of failure of the rest of the trilogy has been performed, the one 
great volume, unshaken, valid, and almost self-sufficient, 
remains. On January 5th, 1910, at a quarter to ten in the 
morning, Bennett sat down and began the writing of Clayhanger. 


I felt less nervous and self-conscious than usual in beginning 
a book. And never before have I made one-quarter so many 
preliminary notes and investigations. 


This was true. He had consulted Shaw’s North Staffordshire 
Potteries, the ‘Social and Industrial’ section of the Victoria 
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History,* and an anonymous book by ‘An Old Potter’ called 
When I was a Child. He had even gone to the length of making a 
list of the chief ‘social, political and artistic events’ between 
1872 and 1882; and to round off his researches he had paid a 
visit to the Potteries in December 1909 during which he spent 
a good many hours in the company of Joseph Dawson, a shop- 
keeper and the Registrar of Burslem. On December 8th, after 
a morning during which he ‘made real progress in getting 
information from Dawson’, he went to the local theatre; the 
show included some clog-dancing, which impressed him so 
much that he immediately (and characteristically) envisaged a 
short article about it for the Nation. (All Bennett’s inspirations 
came to him originally in the form of ideas for short stories or 
articles, and ended by being digested into his larger schemes.) 
Altogether, the last few weeks before he began to write the 
novel were spent in polishing and enlarging his knowledge of 
its subject matter. He even went for a walk along the route that 
Edwin would take on returning from his last day at school. This 
novel was to be (un) des plus historiques de ce temps-ci with a 
vengeance. 

He had every right, then, to feel ‘less self-conscious and 
nervous than usual’. With The Old Wives’ Tale behind him, and 
his theme and setting entirely at his finger-tips, there was no 
reason why he should not set out deliberately to write the 
greatest regional novel in English literature. Moreover, he was 
aiming well within his known range. He had proved himself 
capable of dealing separately with all the themes and subjects 
which he now proposed to treat in combination — with the Five 
Towns, with adolescence, with illness and death, with Victorian 
commerce, with ‘the great war between the old and young’. 


*Thus the Journal: it is actually ‘Social and Economic’ (pp. 275-319 in 
ed. of 1908). It is no surprise to find Bennett deliberately omitting the 
more horrific details he read there, e.g. that-‘Most of the workhouses 
suffered from inadequate classification of inmates, so that one might find 
able-bodied men, women and children, all herded together in a horrible 
community’. On the other hand he has picked and chosen his material 
delicately; there is not much evidence that Darius would have gone to work 
as an apprentice at the age of six, for in the pottery trade the normal 
starting age was thirteen (p. 307). But his eye was no doubt caught by a 
sentence two pages earlier which actually refers to children apprenticed to 
the hardware trade in South Staffordshire: “They began to work at the age 
of seven or eight, sometimes as early as six, and their hours of work were 
without limit save that ultimately set by human endurance’, 
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It was merely a question of organization, and he had shown his 
strength in organization a score of times. As the book’s prepara- 
tion had been careful and leisurely, so its composition was 
regular and uninterrupted. Perhaps too regular, too quiet, for 
its author’s peace of mind. ‘I am trying to lift the whole thing 
up to a great height, but I feel sure that up to now it is nothing 
more than interesting in a nice quiet way,’ he noted after 
working on it for sixteen days. On June 12th, in a moment of 
surfeit after writing 2,400 words in twelve hours, he felt gently 
pessimistic. ‘I really doubt whether as a whole, this book is 
good. It certainly isn’t within ten miles of Dostoevsky.’ This did 
not prevent his persevering, and on July 23rd the task was 
done. ‘I have just (3 p.m.) finished Clayhanger one week in 
advance of time.’ Mental efficiency had triumphed. 

Like The Old Wives’ Tale, Clayhanger is in a sense a novel 
about time. The passage of time, ‘the earth’s fashion of renew- 
ing itself’, becomes a poetic theme on its own. Technically this 
is done by the slow accumulation of minute changes and adjust- 
ments, with every now and then a shock of surprise as we 
realize that some great change has become inevitable and has 
duly happened. Imaginatively it is done by Bennett’s usual 
insistence on the wonder that lies under the surface of any 
normal life. Mr Shushions’s life is grasped at the tail end, and 
we are made to feel, without much retrospect, the immense 
distance of years that lies behind him: Darius Clayhanger 
enters the book middle-aged, and grows old and dies in its 
pages, but in his case there is a determinedly full retrospect, 
and the ‘little boy from the Bastille’ refrain, to emphasize the 
hugeness of this unremarkable existence; Edwin’s thirty-five 
years seem, as in true realism they were bound to, like a 
century. Not only in the book’s construction, but in countless 
scattered remarks, the great length of a few years, to those who 
have to live them, is emphasized. “The Sunday’ was given that 
nickname by his schoolfellows, but no one knew why. ‘Its origin 
was lost in the prehistoric ages of his childhood.’ Only a man 
who understood an important fact about childhood — its 
appalling length — could have written that sentence. 

Besides the time theme, or rather linked to it, is the book’s 
‘second subject’: growing up. Edwin, whose character is such 
that he shrinks from any kind of violence or conflict, is driven 
by impulses at the centre of his being to revolt from his environ- 
ment, and his love for Hilda is not so much a third subject as a 
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subdivision of the second. She represents the opposite of every- 
thing he is seeking to escape. In the fight for his own soul, his 
father is the arch-enemy, Clara a thorn in his flesh, and Mrs 
Hamps a dead weight, not actively hostile, but uncertain, 
likely at any moment of tension to crash down on the other side 
of the scale and outbalance his will with hers. 

The economy with which the characters are apportioned to 
the theme is typical of Bennett’s good work. As in The Old 
Wives’ Tale, one parent is sufficient (Edwin’s mother, long 
dead, is scarcely mentioned) though an outside figure with 
something of a parental status is useful (Mr Critchlow—Auntie 
Hamps). Every character is used to throw important light on 
the figure of Edwin, while at the same time each adds his mite 
of ‘romance’ to the slow unfolding of the years. The minor 
characters are chiefly useful as embodiments of the Bursley 
spirit from which Edwin struggles to free himself; some are 
contemptible, but not hateful (Albert Benbow), others sympa- 
thetic (Big James). The Orgreave family is of great importance, 
not only for the plot - a machinery for introducing Hilda into 
Edwin’s world — but because they typify the life to which Edwin 
aspires and gradually ascends. It is symbolic of the faint but 
haunting note of failure, which sounds repeatedly through the 
book, that the Orgreaves should later (in These Twain) succumb 
to financial ruin, and that Janet Orgreave should finally be 
shown as an unwanted, brightly pathetic spinster. 

When all is said, the finest quality of Clayhanger is the finest 
quality of all Bennett’s work: his understanding. He does not 
take sides. If he happens to prefer Edwin to Darius, it is not 
because he does not understand Darius. He understands them 
both, just as each of them misunderstands the other. As Mr 
Pritchett has neatly put it, ‘Each one bumps awkwardly along 
in the wonder of his own nature’. 

Everything in Clayhanger is so perfectly understood, so entirely 
assimilated by the novelist’s imagination, that it must nearly 
be impossible to read it without gaining in wisdom. But it is a 
brown, flat, autumnal wisdom that he gives us. Everything, 
everyone, is on a small scale. Edwin’s education was futile; 
Methodism is crude and somehow sinister; Maggie lives and 
dies for no reason in particular; Albert and Clara are coarsely 
stupid; the Five Towns are dull and heavy, Brighton is vulgar. 
Lives fizzle out, and no one has much idea of what it all means. 
Human nature is represented throughout as something rather 
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grey and wizened. For instance: 


When they entered the shining mahogany interior of the 
richest Bank in the Five Towns, hushed save for a discreet 
shovelling of coins, Edwin waited for his father to speak, and 
Darius said not a word, but stood glumly quiescent, like a 
victim in a halter. The little wiry dancing cashier looked; 
every clerk in the place looked; from behind the third 
counter, in the far recesses of the Bank, clerks looked over 
their ledgers; and they all looked in the same annoying way, 
as at a victim in a halter; in their glance was all the pitiful 
gloating baseness of human nature, mingled with a little of its 
compassion. 


It is this kind of passage that would naturally occur to 
Bennett’s opponents as illustration of his negative, resigned 
attitude. And yet a mere reading of it, particularly in its con- 
text, reveals a force of counter-assertion, a vehemence of 
suppressed but communicated protest, that turns the apparent 
negation into something affirmative. People talk as if Bennett 
were glad about the pitiful gloating baseness of human nature, 
yet the whole tendency of his work is to show how it is in- 
extricably blended with compassion. 


IV 


There remains only Riceyman Steps (1923), the novel with 
which Bennett confounded the contemporary opinion that he 
was played out. In a sense, opinion was right; he was tired, 
worried, and disillusioned, and he succeeded by capitalizing 
these very elements. His art had never been exuberant, and 
now he marshalled all the resources of his experience to express 
in art — with all ‘the force and beauty of its process’ — his own 
incapacity to see beyond a world of suffering and misunder- 
standing. George Moore’s remark, that it was ‘the only really 
objective novel ever written’, may be taken as a recognition of 
its extreme honesty and plainness; if he meant that Bennett had 
been more than usually successful in keeping himself out of the 
way, one cannot agree. 

Riceyman Steps must be the most stationary novel in English. 
Previously Bennett had excelled in showing the enormously 
slow and crowded passage of time; here, time stops altogether. 
All the characters are fully developed when the book begins, 
and though they perform actions they are not really acting, in 
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any deep sense, at all: they are pacing about inside the cage 
that was built and locked round them before the first sentence 
was written. The only element of suspense, on a first reading, 
lies in one’s anxiety to know by what means Elsie will finally 
escape from the cage. Escape she will, for she alone of the three 
principal characters has the atmosphere of life about her. 
Violet, from the first, is a victim; ripe for sacrifice from the 
moment she appears, by reason of her independent means, her 
sensible attractiveness, and her bright common-sense brand of 
stinginess, she is twisted and twisted in the web until it hides 
her struggles. 

That is the point about Mr Earlforward: he is a spider, but 
a bland and gentle one. He does not spin webs with the inten- 
tion of laying them as traps for flies. He spins them because he 
cannot help it, the sticky grey thread exudes from him auto- 
matically, and, as he goes about what for him is normal life, 
his fellow creatures are imprisoned and left to starve. That is 
why Bennett insists throughout the book not only on his bland- 
ness, but on his easy indifference, his faculty of letting things 
slide. The positive passion, the mania, which is the centre of 
the miserly character, is of course present; but it is hidden in 
a soft centre of indifference, and when it appears it is always 
directed most fiercely at himself rather than at others. He 
starves himself; he endures the agony of strain in his lame leg 
rather than ride in a taxi; he refuses to have the doctor or to be 
taken to hospital. It is admirably in keeping with this concep- 
ticn of his character that he should have inherited the book- 
shop, with all its paraphernalia of casual acquisitiveness, and 
not built it up himself. This, one gathers, fostered his reluctance 
to part with money, rather than any passion for making it. He 
buys and sells cheaply; he does not object to a little rain falling 
on the cheap books outside; rather than give a ten-shilling note 
to charity, he prefers to give a book whose potential value is 
probably as many pounds. All this is logical, even simple, but 
fiction had hitherto neglected the spider in its misers and 
concentrated on the tiger. 

But to return to the first point. This is not a story; it is what 
the Elizabethans would have called an anatomy. There are 
three active characters: Elsie, Mr Earlforward, and Dr Raste; 
and two passive characters, Violet and Joe. These two are 
passive in that their function is to have things done to them by 
the active characters, thus enabling the active characters to be 
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better understood. It does not depend on frequency of appear- 
ance. Violet, for all her central position in the book, and for all 
her surges of resolute action, is a passive character, and Raste, 
whose part in the plot is slight, is active, for he influences both 
Elsie and the miser. He is the real opponent of Earlforward 
when it comes to a struggle over the question of going into 
hospital, and he provides the destination, offstage, to which 
Elsie moves when the finishing touch is given to the portrait by 
the logical and necessary double death; a destination which we 
never see, but which emanates waves of its own atmosphere 
into the miser’s house, waves which have almost the importance 
of a character in the story. The doctor’s house represents 
normality; since there is a child and a pet animal there, it also 
represents life as opposed to the atmosphere of death in the 
bookshop; since it is where Joe is employed, it also represents 
salvation for Elsie. 

So many people have commented on the narrowness of 
Riceyman Steps that it is worth remarking, briefly, on the extreme 
importance of the double plot in the book. The value of double 
plots in the drama is nowadays fairly well realized, owing no 
doubt to Mr Empson’s classic essay, but there is room for more 
recognition of its usefulness to the novelist. Elsie, the one Living 
character at the centre of the plot, is occupied during most of 
the book in two ways; her body is working for the Earlforwards, 
and her soul is waiting for the return of Joe; in other words, 
she is the spectator of death, and she is waiting for the recom- 
mencement of life. The union of death (Mr and Mrs Earl- 
forward) is in contrast to, and the enemy of, the union of life 
(Joe and Elsie). In terms of plot, they are related by the fact 
that Joe’s homicidal outbreak, which was the cause of his 
decision to absent himself for a year, arose from the fact that 
Elsie was made to work overtime for Violet, and could not 
spend the evening with him on his birthday; and later by the 
simultaneous presence of Joe and Earlforward in the house, 
both ill and both tended by Elsie. The handling of these two 
plots is, in my opinion, Bennett’s finest technical achievement. 
The Joe-Elsie plot reaches a climax of tension in Book IV, 
cap. V, when Elsie spends the last hour of the year in an agony 
of half-expectant anxiety, and Joe does not come. Then the 
Earlforward plot moves strongly into the foreground; Nemesis 
overtakes the doomed couple, and the reader forgets completely 
about Joe because Elsie herself forgets. Violet, dying, is carried 
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off to hospital, Earlforward himself is dying, and Elsie is in 
command. She sends Mrs Perkins’s boy on an errand to the 
hospital; and just as he is about to depart — 
‘Your Joé’s been asking for you to-night,’ he said suddenly. 
‘My Joe!’ She stood still, then leaned against the railings. 


Riceyman Steps is not the best novel Bennett wrote, but it is 
the most brilliant. A man of fifty-six, whose strength had 
previously lain in the honest, leisurely chronicling of normal 
life, suddenly forsook his usual line and produced, not a novel 
at all, but a disguised poem; for a poem. it is, with its surges of 
half-revealed emotion conveyed by imagery, with its crests and 
troughs of rhythm. Knowing Bennett, one looks back for a 
precursor among his early failures and half-successes; lighting, 
inevitably, on Anna of the Five Towns. That fierceness, that 
intensity and concentration, would have marked the earlier 
novel had it succeeded. But Bennett had not yet learnt the 
secret of such writing. It is characteristic of him that he 
laboured in pursuit of that secret for twenty-one years; and no 
less characteristic that finally, unmistakably, he found it out. 


Vv 


If Bennett is to be placed in literary history, I should say that 
he came at the end of that branch of English fiction which is 
begun by Defoe. The two so obviously counterbalance each 
other; the one inaugurating that particular kind of precision, 
the other bringing it to its highest point (and at the same time 
flogging it to death). Both were journalists who disciplined 
themselves into novelists by long and strenuous apprenticeship; 
both were products of the mercantile middle class — that class 
which was just reaching its full stature in Defoe’s day, and just 
beginning to dwindle into something smaller and shabbier in 
Bennett’s. And their minds are extraordinarily similar; brisk, 
entirely mundane, tinged with Philistinism, strong rather than 
fine. They have the same sense of humour, chiefly manifest in a 
kind of dry, deflating irony: compare ‘She had caught small- 
pox and died of it, thus losing a good situation’ with 
My good gipsy mother, for some of her worthy actions no 
doubt, happened in process of time to be hanged: and as this 
fell out something too soon for me to be perfected in the 
strolling trade, the parish where I was left . . . took care of 
me (Captain Singleton). 
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Bennett is richer, of course, but only (one feels) because he has 
two centuries more of European fiction to draw on. If Defoe 
had been able to read Flaubert and Dostoievsky, it is absurd 
to suppose that he would not have profited by them, at least to 
the extent of basing his stories on something more than the 
simple profit-and-loss attitude to life. Another parallel, of 
course, lies in the completeness with which nine-tenths of 
Defoe’s output has withered away, leaving-him represented by 
about four books. 

There is, however, one important difference between the two. 
Defoe is fascinated by life, by the variety of things that can 
happen to a man; Bennett is numbed at the ultimate monotony 
of the pattern. In spite of what may happen on the surface, he 
seems to be thinking, human lives vary so little, so pitifully 
little. Even at his most light-hearted he seldom writes a page 
in which we cannot hear the distant clank of the chain, remind- 
ing us that, after all, these people are prisoners. Even The Card, 
one of the funniest books ever written, has its Widow Hullins. 
Look at her: 


The old woman sat at the fireplace, ‘all bunched up,’ as 
they say in the Five Towns. The only fire in the room, how- 
ever, was in the short clay pipe which she smoked; Mrs 
Hullins was one of the last old women in Bursley to smoke a 
cutty; and even then the pipe was considered coarse, and 
cigarettes were coming into fashion — though not in Chapel 
Alley. Mrs Hullins smoked her pipe, and thought about 
nothing in particular. Occasionally some vision of the past 
floated through her drowsy brain. She had lived in that 
residence for over forty years. She had brought up eleven 
children and two husbands there. She had coddled thirty-five 
grandchildren there, and given instruction to some half- 
dozen daughters-in-law. She had known midnights when she 
could scarcely move in that residence without disturbing 
somebody asleep. Now she was alone in it. She never left it, 
except to fetch water from the pump in the square. She had 
seen a lot of life, and she was tired. 


It is a not particularly profound or far-reaching comment on 
life, but it seems to me to be valid; the kind of comment that 
can be properly made by the realistic novel. And is it so certain, 
after all, that Virginia Woolf’s criticism has really disposed of 
that genre for ever? True, it must have been a Magna Carta 
when she first uttered it: 
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Admitting the vagueness which afflicts all criticism of 
novels, let us hazard the.opinion that for us at this moment 
the form of fiction most in vogue more often misses than 
secures the thing we seek. Whether we call it life or spirit, 
truth or reality, this, the essential thing, has moved off, or on, 
and refuses to be contained any longer in such ill-fitting 
vestments as we provide. Nevertheless, we go on perseveringly, 
conscientiously, constructing our two and thirty chapters 
after a design which more and more ceases to resemble the 
vision in our minds. So much of the enormous labour of 
providing the solidity, the likeness to life, of the story is not 
merely labour thrown away but labour misplaced to the 
extent of obscuring and blotting out the light of the concep- 
tion. The writer seems constrained, not by his own free will 
but by some powerful and unscrupulous tyrant who has him 
in thrall, to provide a plot, to provide comedy, tragedy, love 
interest, and an air of probability embalming the whole so 
impeccable that if all his figures were to come to life they 
would find themselves dressed down to the last button of their 
coats in the fashion of the hour. The tyrant is obeyed; the 
novel is done to a turn. But sometimes, more and more often 
as time goes by, we suspect a momentary doubt, a spasm of 
rebellion, as the pages fill themselves in the customary way. 
Is life like this? Must novels be like this? (Mr Bennett and Mrs 
Brown, 1924). 


What this boils down to is a plea for a new convention, one 
that would involve a keener recognition that ‘life is a luminous 
halo, a semi-transparent envelope surrounding us from the 
beginning of consciousness to the end’. And several new con- 
ventions have duly been tried out, and found to have their own 
limitations. The Years is an attempt in the same direction as 
The Old Wives’ Tale, but can we honestly say that it is equally 
successful? In stressing the falsity of the accumulative realist 
method, Mrs Woolf was not, one feels, allowing sufficient 
importance to the work done by the reader. The right kind of 
reader can extract a rich poetic experience from the heaviest 
and most matter-of-fact compilation, so long as it is honest; in 
fact it is easier to respond richly to this kind than to the over- 
lush imaginative novel that provides your poetry for you. 
And, in any case, Bennett would have been the last to deny 
that conventions in fiction come and go. One of his essays, 
written in 1910 — it is to be found in Books and Persons, 1917 — is 
almost prophetic in this respect. He is discussing modernism in 
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the arts generally, and though he takes little enough pleasure 
in it he admits that it sharpens and strengthens his instinct for 
quality. ‘. . . a regular contemplation of these pictures [i.e. those 
of Matisse and Vallotton] inspires a weariness of all other 
pictures that are not absolutely first rate.’ Then follows a state- 
ment on his own art that seems to me of great importance. 


I have permitted myself to suspect that supposing some 
writer were to come along and do in words what these men 
have done in paint, I might conceivably be disgusted with 
nearly the whole of modern fiction, and I might have to begin 
again. This awkward experience will in all probability not 
-happen to me, but it might happen to a younger writer than 
me. At any rate it is a fine thought. The average critic 
always calls me, both in praise and dispraise, ‘photographic’ ; 
and I always rebut the epithet with disdain, because in the 
sense meant by the average critic I am not photographic. 
But supposing that in a deeper sense I were? Supposing a 
young writer turned up and forced me, and some of my 
contemporaries — us who fancy ourselves a bit — to admit 
that we had been worrying ourselves unduly with inessentials, 
that we had been worrying ourselves to achieve infantile 
realisms? Well, that day would be a great and disturbing 
day — for us. 


This says everything that Mrs Woolf said, and a good deal 
more strongly. We all know the subsequent history; four years 
after that essay was written, Joyce began the composition of 
Ulysses, and the heyday of the ‘infantile realisms’ was at an end. 
But Bennett’s anticipatory tribute was generous, and we can be 
generous to him in return. For now, surely, his period of 
enforced quarantine is over, his passport is in order, and he 
should be allowed to land at the harbour of English literature. 











THE AMERICAN PAPER-BACK BOOK 
Geoffrey Wagner 


Someone Is Bleeding - Strip For Violence- Tomcat in Tights: 
certainly American pocket, or reprint, novels (of which the 
above are some current titles) should not be judged by their 
jackets. It is true that if you walk into any drug or cigar store 
in America you are confronted with a stand of paper-backed 
pocket novels, mainly priced at 25c. each, on the jackets of 
nearly all of which some Juno in a négligé plunges about, 
pursued by a bruiser toting tommygun or bull-whip. But this 
means nothing. At least four pocket-book publishers (Avon, 
New American Library, Pocket Books, Permabooks) have pro- 
duced in this format avant-garde literary magazines, and New 
American Library claim that their New World Writing has a sale 
of nearly a quarter of a million copies per issue. Ballantine and 
other reprint houses have issued difficult modern anthologies. 
And of course the possibilities of the literary miscellany bought 
by the masses are enormous, as we ourselves have seen with 
John Lehmann’s admirable New Writing. For this kind of maga- 
zine can be far more editorially adventurous than the ‘personal’ 
- or “Tendenz’ periodical, and it can have a vital influence. 

Jacket and blurb, then, should invariably be discounted by the 
English visitor to the book rack of the American drug store 
to-day. They should be, and are, ignored. ‘Ripe and restless, 
she was trouble in calico’ may describe the novel of a Nobel 
Prize winner, while Orwell’s Burmese Days was sub-titled in 
reprint — ‘A Novel of Lust and Hate.’ New Voices, an advanced 
magazine of experimental writing from the New School in New 
York, has ‘Vital — Powerful — Frank’ as the lure on its cover. At 
least no one can quarrel with the intention, that of getting good 
literature to the masses. And in any case, since nearly every 
reprint in America is decorated by some writhing blonde, the 
reader is really back where he started, to selection on the basis 
of what may be inside the book. 

This commentary sounds cheerful enough so far, but 
there is another aspect of the reprint phenomenon sweeping 
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the publishing scene in America now, and it is one interest- 
ing to us if the same tendencies are to be reproduced here, 
Nearly every novel submitted to an American publisher 
to-day is going to be read with one eye on its possible sale to a 
pocket reprint honse. Some New York publishers are said to 
slip their manuscripts surreptitiously across to a couple of 
reprint firms for a report on its cigar store possibilities before 
making their verdict. As literary agencies are now doing the 
same thing, this makes for some incidental embarrassment, and 
it certainly works against the English novel which tends on 
the whole to carry less of the sensational qualities demanded 
by the drug store public. Henry Green, for instance, a writer, 
and an accessible one, with a very high prestige value in 
America, is not yet sold to reprint houses to my knowledge. 

There are usually two types of reprint sales, although it is 
difficult to generalize here, since the situation is changing 
monthly. Publishers hope to sell their run-of-the-mill short 
novel for some figure between $2,000 and $8,000 to a reprint 
house. This will be shared fifty/fifty with the author and is 
specifically an ‘advance’ on royalties, but in reality few reprint 
royalties exceed the original down-payment. For this reason 
publishers naturally bargain for as big an outright payment at 
first as they can get. If a publisher can sell five thousand copies 
of a novel in hard backs, and then interest a reprint firm to 
pay, say, $5,000, he will probably just about break even on his 
costs. 

The second kind of reprint sale, now increasingly rare, 
concerns the live best-seller. To acquire this type of title a 
reprint firm may pay a large sum, provided it is a ‘live’ work, 
i.e. one likely to appeal to the itinerant drug store public. 
Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead sold for a reputed $40,000, 
James Jones’s From Here to Eternity for $80,000. But it is reported 
that writers like Daphne du Maurier, or Elizabeth Goudge, or 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, do not fetch such high figures, for 
these writers exhaust their largely feminine readership in the 
hard back or book-club edition, and from experience reprint 
houses have learnt not to bid high for them. With the lusty, 
busty type of best-seller, the publisher faces therefore somewhat 
of a quandary. He must either gamble on his trash-ridden 
historical being a lively best-seller and, when it is, demand a 
big price, or he can take no risks and sell the book to the reprint 
house in manuscript for a much smaller sum, perhaps under 
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$8,000. In which case the reprint firm stands to sneak a lot of 
his profit. 

As I write, however, the whole reprint market in America is 
changing. Reprint houses are now offering what they call 
‘realistic’ advances for hard-back novels because they have 
found that authors will write directly for them. Gold Medal 
Books started the trend in ‘paper-back originals’ and published 
new novels direct from Taylor Caldwell, MacKinlay Kantor, 
and others. Avon Books are bringing out an original by Richard 
Wright. Lion, Popular Library, and Dell followed suit and all 
now have an original list. For these novels the authors receive 
tempting advances, none of which they lose to a third party 
(the hard-back publisher). Royalties are generally one cent a 
book up to 150,000 copies and 1} cents afterwards. Ballantine 
Books are trying simultaneous editions with hard-back pub- 
lishers. Of course young novelists are not at first attracted to 
publish originally with reprint firms, because they are little 
reviewed in this format; but it does seem that more and more 
are coming round to it for the money and for the excellent 
introduction it gives to an audience who would otherwise 
remain ignorant of them. I myself have published with both 
hard-back and reprint publishers in America, as well as with 
a firm printing paper-back originals, and I can vouch for the 
fact that it is sometimes really difficult to refuse the offers of 
the last. 

The attempt to feature original novels, however, does not 
seem to have succeeded in its intention, which was surely to 
replace, as far as possible, the hard-back book. If he could get 
his novel reviewed, the paper-back publisher felt that he was 
performing the same function as any other publisher. There 
was the rumour of a San Francisco bookstore handling only 
paper-bound books. This may seem an unlikely bid to the 
English reader, but it is undeniable that the American masses 
tend to regard a hard-back book as something of a luxury. 
There is not, that is, quite the appeal of permanency in a book 
which one meets in England, so that the reprint publisher 
could really gamble on these originals. Recently, for example, 
a theatre manager in New York showing the film of The High 
and the Mighty offered to give his first hundred customers a copy 
each of a ‘de luxe edition’ of the novel. The publishers, knowing 
nothing about any such edition, were curious and despatched 
a representative. The ‘de luxe edition’ turned out to be the 
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hard-cover, as opposed to the paper-bound reprint edition. 
Nor, in this connection, was the audience for paper books 
found to be interested in the newness or originality .of the 
reading they selected for train journey or subway ride. The 
original paper-back novel has sold, by and large, at about the 
same rate as the reprint. A useful feature of this phenomenon 
has been the fact that unknown writers can compete fairly 
evenly in this market. Apart from a few names, like Hemingway, 
the drug store public has not heard of the majority of novelists 
current. Thus good reading slips into their pockets sometimes 
by hazard. Indeed, Delmore Schwartz, in the New York Times, 
has made the nice suggestion that the mass drug store audience 
is like the Elizabethan theatre audience, thirsting for violence 
and sex and getting them, often enough, in the envelope of 
excellent literature. 

The effect of this paper book activity on the staple of the 
publishing industry, the retail bookseller, is discouraging; it 
was aired recently at a convention of the American Booksellers 
Association at Atlantic City. Here it was the contention of Mr 
Victor Weybright, the intelligent Chairman of the New 
American Library, perhaps the most culturally enterprising of 
all pocket-book firms, that paper-bound books have widely 
stimulated all reading in America and that they succeed in 
subsidizing the publishing industry as a whole. Paper reprints, 
he pleaded, were now providing royalty fees of $5 millions a 
year, divided between original publishers and authors. He took 
the view that stocking of paper-bound books attracted new 
and unlikely customers into the bookshops and took up little 
salesmanship in their service: indeed he called them ‘self- 
service merchandise . . . using otherwise dead space in a book- 
shop.’ 

The booksellers do not seem to share this view. They argue 
that it takes as much of their time and energy to sell a 25¢. 
pocket-book as it does to sell a $5 or $6 item of non-fiction, or 
a $3.50 novel. In fact I believe that the first attempts to get 
cheap editions — the Simon and Schuster dollar paper editions, 
for example — into the bookshops at all met with opposition, 
and with understandable opposition too. In passing, this was a 
principal criticism made by some booksellers at the convention 
of the book clubs (there are now more than sixty of these in 
America and they act, after all, very much like a postal book- 
shop); Mr Lewis F. Lengfeld, President of Books Inc. of San 
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Francisco, pointed out that by creaming off a number of 
expensive items, such as the Columbia Encyclopedia or 
Churchill’s memoirs, as dividends, the book clubs were taking 
away the bread-and-butter stock of the book stores. As Mr 
Harold Guinzberg, President of the Viking Press, observed, 
‘You can’t run a retail bookstore if the unit of sale is too small.’ 
He instanced a possible compromise in the paper-backed field, 
Doubleday’s Anchor Books, paper-bound books of permanent 
worth which sell for an intermediary price — Huizinga’s The 
Waning of the Middle Ages and Dr Leavis’s The Great Tradition 
sell for 95c. each as Anchor Books, Kitto’s Greek Tragedy for 
$1.25. Knopf have now started a line of this type also. 

The argument is tossed to and fro but nearly every speaker 
at the convention seemed agreed on one point, on the vast 
potential market for books in America. In spite of this huge 
possible audience the bookstores appear to be in sad shape. 
Mr Lengfeld said: 


Let’s not have any false pride. The retail bookstore, in this 
300-billion-dollar economy, is practically defunct. The little 
that’s left is almost a nuisance to publishers—a little too 
much to ignore, and much too little to do any good... . 
Another few years and the school teachers will be taking 
their classes on long excursions to see the last few surviving 
examples of a real bookstore. 


The English auditor of many of these Jeremiads, meanwhile, 
could not avoid wondering if the whole American publishing 
industry is not somewhat greedy for gains. Sales are what is 
known as ‘soft’ these days and publishers still remember the 
boom reading years of the war and just after. Thus, for instance, 
we are told in Mr Bennett Cerf’s column in The Saturday 
Review, that some reprint firms are just holding on to 
existence with their fingernails - Time reports that three 
reprint publishers suspended publication during the past 
summer months — but in contrast to this information we learn 
elsewhere that last year most of them announced dividends of 
100 per cent or over. 

The effect on the author in this problem is, however, parlous. 
Immediate profit by the sale of subsidiary rights is undoubtedly 
what even the most generous and liberal-minded American 
publisher is looking for to-day. Referring to the early economic 
debits in publishing a presently remunerative writer like 
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Steinbeck, even the temperate Mr Guinzberg remarked: 


The question is how long a publisher can go on publishing 
five unsuccessful books by a new author whose books are not 
taken by the clubs or not reprinted. Will publishers be able 
to go on doing this sort of publishing if they are more and 
more dependent on subsidiary rights? I think they are less 
likely to do that. 


The reader should remember that this statement was made 
by the President of the Viking Press, publisher of some of the 
most serious of contemporary fiction. The head of Dodd, Mead 
has not hesitated to say that first novels will soon be ‘almost 
impossible’ to publish. Another leading New York publisher 
has confessed: ‘We are aiming frankly at the book-club type of 
book. And that means that we simply haven’t got room on our 
list now for the little volume of verse, or the first novel.’ Basil 
Woon, in his recent book on American publishing, tells us that 
publishers in the US A buy manuscripts ‘that can’t possibly 
lose.’ These are platitudes, and American publishers always 
immediately reply that their doors are kept wide open to a 
new author of genuine talent. The point is that there are, and 
will continue to be, contemporary writers of significance who will 
never be taken by a book club and never sold to reprint firms. 
The tremendous boom, now receding, in paper-bound book 
publishing in America has obvious dangers, which I personally 
believe are going to be reproduced in England in the years to 
come. It is all very well to point to copies of New World Writing 
in the book slot-machines in railway stations or even in shoe- 
shine parlours, but pressure is being put on the fount of the 
industry, the author, by inadequately interpreted mass 
demands. 257 million copies of pocket books were sold in 
America last year and of this output nearly 40 per cent consisted 
of mysteries and Westerns. About twenty houses were respon- 
sible for the entire publication of these books and many of these 
houses are owned by, or affiliated with, hard-back publishers 
(such as Simon and Schuster’s Pocket Books or Doubleday’s 
Permabooks — there is no imputation of joint editorial policy 
intended here).* That the hard-back publisher now keeps his 


* Since writing this, a merger has been announced between Pocket Books 
and Permabooks, the latter being assimilated by the former. At present 
writing it is said that both imprints will remain, but the general effect will 
be a reduction of titles in the paper-back field. 
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eye more and more on the requirements of the reprint firms 
cannot help but come through to the author. The new, 
struggling author will be strongly tempted to keep his eye, also, 
on the reprint potential in his first novel. I do not suppose by 
this that he will necessarily be tempted to inject salacious 
matter, but that over the years a certain conformity will be 
induced which is, in its way, equally meretricious. The reprint 
publishers have certain qualifications for a novel, after. all: 
these do not invariably include sex, though some reprint firms 
seem to pour out nothing but lipsticked trash, like Venus Books 
(which are what they sound). Any literary agency will tell an 
author these qualifications, and they will gradually be reflected 
in the trade lists. 

It is, finally, to the attitude towards books in the reprint 
phenomenon that the serious young author must take excep- 
tion. For the average reprint novel is treated like a magazine 
in America, indeed is handled by the same distributing machi- 
nery in many cities. (Note that even Mr Weybright refers to 
books as ‘merchandise.’) Each week the reprint firms pile batch 
after batch of novels into the drug stores, with the result that few 
titles are allowed to show sales potentiality. Apart from a few 
perennials, like Mickey Spillane (whose Opera Omnia may be 
seen everywhere), no author gets a real chance of word-of- 
mouth sale in this format. He is there to-day, gone to-morrow. 
All he is permitted is for a transient public to have an imme- 
diate take-it-or-leave-it choice of his latest book, and in this the 
cover endeavours to be influential. If I buy a paper-bound 
novel in my neighbourhood drug store to-day, read it and 
recommend it to a friend in two weeks time, that friend will 
not be able to get the drug store assistant to re-order the book. 
It is books, not authors, that are being sold in America’s drug 
‘ stores. This is a considerable pity because, fundamentally, the 
reprint business offers both author and publisher alike a 
challenging opportunity of meeting a wide public, not merely 
of making money out of them. Indeed a vital opportunity is 
perhaps being missed. 





BARABBAS WAS A PUBLISHER 


Vincent Brome 


The present contradictions which bedevil British publishing 
make it difficult to determine whether that traditional blend 
of literature and commerce which has been brought to such a 
special pitch in some British houses, can survive intact. Already 
the emphasis has shifted in some companies. Something that 
will last and sell has given place to something that will blatantly 
and boldly sell. But contradictions multiply. 

There is no disputing the fact that. the total turnover in 
British publishing for 1953, £44,892,291, set a new record; 
that the number of new books and editions published in 1950 
was 6,000 more than in the United States; that when a Gallup 
poll asked the question — Are you now reading any books or 
novels — the answer ‘yes’ came from 55 per cent in Britain, 43 
per cent..in Norway, 40 per cent in Canada, and 21 per cent 
in the United States. 

These figures are meaningless without taking account of 
costs. Sir Stanley Unwin has given a typical account for a 
moderately successful first novel published in 1939 and a similar 
novel published in 1950. In effect the cost of composition in- 
creased between 1939 and 1950 two and a half times, paper 
three times, and author’s royalties three times. By 1954 print- 
ing had gone up 145 per cent, paper 300 per cent, and binding 
well over roo per cent. 

All this would be of less significance if the price of books had 
mounted at the same pace, but selling prices show only a 40 
to 60 per cent increase. The publisher appears at first sight to 
have borne the brunt himself, and it is easy to dismiss his 
troubles as the inevitable consequence of a misplaced phil- 
anthropy. If he believes that Berdyaev’s animadversions on 
the mechanistic society should be brought to the public for the 
same price as a good British meal, and such a meal should 
continue to be fed through the libraries to hundreds of fresh 
minds without anyone adding more than a penny to the 
original payment, well and good. But lofty commotions of this 
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kind do not alone condition price. The publisher is afraid that 
if the book cost 15s. or 18s. instead of 125. 6d., half his audience 
might deliberately go hungry, and the attempt to recoup his 
growing costs by increasing the price of the book would merely 
inhibit, if not seriously undermine, his sales. The vicious circle 
then becomes complete. 

Within this broad situation lie many subtleties. In the past 
British publishers, like others, made money from reprints. 
Running off a second, third and fourth edition cost far less 
than the first. But now the prohibitive cost of paper, machining 
and printing has cut this margin considerably. The real fear 
behind these growing complications is that further aggrava- 
tions may lead straight back to the dark days of the nineteen- 
thirties, when many first novels in Britain sold only two or 
three hundred copies, most novels were published at a loss, 
and only houses with a good ‘backlist’ (books already 
published which continued to sell without promotion) easily 
survived. 

Between 1931 and 1939 twenty-one well-known book pub- 
lishers went out of business. Since the end of the war no major 
publishing house has succumbed, but Secker and Warburg 
have come to a financial arrangement with Heinemann, many 
mushroom companies flourishing in the war have vanished, 
and rising costs are pressing hard everywhere. On the other 
hand a well-known publishing house stated in The Times for 
April 28th, 1954, that ‘the consolidated nett profits for 1953 
amounted to £43,408 (compared with £23,324 for the pre- 
vious year)’. It is clear that profits have not fallen for some 
companies. Similarly Cyrus Brooks has said, “The profits dis- 
closed by printers and paper merchants leave little doubt that 
these price increases are greater than are necessary’. 

Not the large but the small-scale publishing house tends to 
suffer under the present dispensation, which at once presents a 
paradox. If a number of small companies are hard-pressed, a 
larger number of authors dwell daily in the shadows of extinc- 
tion. To relieve the publishers’ situation the Publishers Associ- 
ation has suggested sharing the subsidiary rights of new 
authors. Proverbially dog does not eat dog, but this cannibal- 
istic equation becomes complete when hard-pressed, new and 
sometimes penniless authors are asked to surrender part of 
their subsidiary rights to succour equally hard-pressed, perhaps 
new but to some extent capitalized publishers. 
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True, publishers do bear the cost of promotion for unknown 
authors, but one has to remember the risks taken by a young 
writer in the course of producing his first book. He may spend 
a year, maybe more, in the course of which, as an unknown, he 
must support himself. Frequently he has no capital like a pub- 
lisher, and no publisher will pay him while he writes his first 
book. He risks are rather greater than the publisher’s when he 
faces not merely penury, bankruptcy, and a way of life so 
restricted as sometimes to threaten starvation, but no payment 
whatever for work undertaken. 

Alternatively, continual rejection may lead years later to 
payment equivalent to that of a typist. Moreover, he has, in 
the beginning, one book by which to stand or fall; the pub- 
lisher has several. He needs every penny of all rights to provide 
him with enough capital to make his risks roughly equivalent 
to those of the publisher. 

Clearly other solutions must be found and perhaps they are 
not so elusive as the more pessimistic seem to think. It is worth 
while, in the first place, pressing the Inland Revenue to permit 
all undistributed profits ploughed back into any publishing 
house to go tax free. No precedent is involved. The principle 
had widespread application under the Labour Government 
with stimulating results. 

Second, the whole question of jackets needs investigation. 
Does anyone know whether the fall in the cost of production 
would be overwhelmed by the fall in sales if the sometimes 
garish, sometimes vulgarized packaging of literature were 
abandoned? Where second and third printings are under- 
taken for a book already in demand, surely jackets are no 
longer necessary ? 

Far more important — we are now confronted with the pros- 
pect of television-advertising, and however remote parlour 
games may be from literature, the threat to certain categories 
of the novel is sufficiently real to demand a realistic approach. 
No one wants to vulgarize books with advertisements, but there 
is a discreet method, at one remove, which could yield revenues 
to hard-pressed publishers without lowering the quality of first 
editions. By restricting advertising to reprints, second and 
cheap editions, the initial shock of desecration might be 
softened. Wherever economic imperatives demand bolder 
action, even first editions might succumb, but clearly the type 
of advertising would need stringent censorship. Goodwill 
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advertising from the great trusts is not incompatible with good 
taste. Quack medicines and football pools are. 

Michael Joseph once recommended the abolition of 
remainders — 

which have for many years been a curse in the book trade, 

just as the accumulation of second-hand cars once bedevilled 

the motor-car industry. If I had my way all books would be 

compulsorily pulped two years after publication unless a 

stipulated number of copies had been sold by the publisher 

within the preceding twelve months. 

Remainders are no more important than the problem of 
over-production. It is argued that if demand becomes highly 
sensitive to a further rise in prices, and sales fall, then a number 
of publishers and booksellers will go to the wall, and eventually 
fewer books will be published. The brutal economics of sur- 
vival make fewer books, in one sense, an advantage. The wis- 
dom of publishing simultaneously ten full-dress books on the 
M C C’s cricket tour in Australia, each book not merely com- 
peting with but threatening the very existence of others, has 
been questioned. A little foresight, planning, and co-operation 
might have produced five books only, selling double the 
number. At once the glimmering spectre of rationalization 
appears, and a large part of the publishing world recoils in 
varying degrees of distaste and horror. But the spectre has to 
be faced. Already a London Clearing House has been estab- 
lished and was used in 1950/51 by 375 booksellers and 222 
publishers, the first step in the early phases of rationalization. 
In 1950 the Clearing House dealt with 140,000 accounts in- 
volving a total of £2,350,000 and its turnover was steadily 
increasing. Instead of settling their accounts with each pub- 
lisher separately, booksellers paid a single monthly cheque 
through the Clearing House. The Book Centre, another step 
in rationalization, served seventeen publishers. It pooled not 
only the accounts of these publishers but the distribution of 
their books. 

Has America anything to teach us? To judge by Geoffrey 
Wagner’s article, the thundering cannon-pulse of American 
enterprise has broken open new markets with an audacity 
characteristic of American commerce. If, in the process, 
literature has come to resemble a commodity, the\ inherent 
laws of unbridled competition may reach their logical con- 
clusion and encourage the distribution of free gifts (chewing 
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gum with every copy of Plato) in an effort to outdo the con- 
tinuously more extravagant efforts of rival publishing houses. 
Whether injecting new life into publishing at such a cost can 
be justified becomes questionable. That a blonde with volup- 
tuous outlines should escort a reader into the thoughts of 
Bertrand Russell seems such a falsification of literature that 
one wonders why a man who expects the Conquest of Happi- 
ness to involve wholesale seduction should ever pick up another 
blonde-bound book again. As Wagner says, when every reprint 
carries the appropriate lure, discrimination is forced to open 
the book, which may render half the blonde population super- 
fluous, but does draw attention to the contents. 

It is no part of this article to examine the ethics of an un- 
restrained profit motive, or the worthwhileness of those charac- 
teristics it may impose on any culture; but clearly any scale of 
values which equates the highest profit with the most desirable 
form of success may run riot and produce the pathological 
examples of book-titling which Wagner gives — Someone is 
Bleeding — Strip for Violence —- Tomcat in Tights. On this principle 
Allen Lane should release Somerset Maugham’s Rain under 
the title ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore, with a lady clad in nothing but 
white knee boots striding through a passionate downpour. It 
would probably sell a million copies and find its way into a 
quite new readership: but however remote philosophical 
values may seem from the facts of publishing economics, means 
indisputably qualify ends. Teleologically ’Tis a Pity carries 
conviction. Ethically it invades the nature of literature. An 
interpretation which may not belong to Maugham is intro- 
duced from the outset. 

Sir Allen Lane’s modesty seems not merely better acclimat- 
ized to Britain, but better suited to the ends of literature. 
Publishing may be commercial, but it is not a machine for 
generating higher profits at any cost. Disinterested devotion to 
literature with a reasonable return for risk, work or capital 
involved, is an ideal not unrealized by some companies in this 
country. 

That the widest ‘paper-public’ remains open, without 
importing extravagances from America, is clear from Penguin 
books. There remains this rub. ‘Paper-back’ authors in this 
country cannot hope to receive the 2,000-8,000 dollar advan- 
ces which appear to abound in the States. Undoubtedly the 
lush statistics of American paper-back publishing lighten the 
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author’s lot, if they do not demoralize him and drive him in 
search of the plot or biography which meets the demands of 
the new — one hesitates to use the word tradition. I have never 
heard of a paper-back company in the States which was pre- 
pared to launch — as say Messrs Macmillan, Longmans or 
Kegan Paul — a book likely to sell only a few hundred copies 
every year over a number of years, with little motive other 
than belief in the significance of the book. 

Penguins apart, the resistance to paper-backs in this country 
is considerable. Gollancz once experimented with the simul- 
taneous production of cloth and paper editions of Margery 
Fry’s Arms of the Law, the cloth at 12s. 6d., the paper 8s. 6d. 
Since he has not repeated the experiment it is doubtful whether 
it was highly successful, but one question persists — if Penguins 
succeed, why not others? The answer is complicated. Penguins 
had their difficult days when it was said that only the support 
of Woolworths helped them through, but now they have built 
up an extraordinarily efficient marketing organization and_so 
consolidated, their hold on the public that it would need a 
masterly competitor seriously to challenge them. 

Paper-backs do not offer any simple panacea to cloth pub- 
lishers. There remain other solutions. The interminable series 
of well-bred books about famous novels, novelists or men of 
letters which recur perenially from one press or another, 
represent the spent end of a traditional cul-de-sac whereby a 
blend of biography and criticism is periodically regurgitated 
on the public. (I would except Longmans’ excellent series from 
this charge.) Clearly creative publishing must take the place of 
traditional publishing in any general attempt at resuscitation. 
It does not require a man of genius to conceive a new series of 
books integrated by a common idea, at once stimulating, 
original and capable of arresting the attention of a book- 
bemused public. The technique is open to the widest realiza- 
tion. I hope I do not appear to be encouraging my grand- 
mother to repeat her traditional function. Certainly this 
approach needs not merely the conception of original ideas, 
but detailed briefing and the discovery of authors capable of 
carrying out and responding to the creative intensity which 
those ideas generate. 

Meanwhile the public libraries brood over the publishing 
scene, largely insensitive to its troubles. Sheer statistics do not 
support the extravagant place they occupy in the minds of 
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some concerned with the fate of publishing. Taking account of 
their ten per cent discount, in the year 1949-50 they contribu- 
ted only £1,600,000 of the £25,000,000 domestic sales. Yet 
that ten per cent discount could mean a considerable amount 
to small scale publishers and there is a case for abolishing 
it and proportionately increasing the grants to public 
libraries. 

Narrowed to more exact terms one dominating problem 
comes to this. The burden of launching and promoting new 
alithors threatens to introduce serious paralysis if security 
demands restrict experiment with new writers; and here the 
Author’s Bank arises. 

If ever the State, disembodied and didactic, gave sustenance 
to young writers — which God forbid — we should need to cast 
some magic wall around the imagination to protect it from the 
quick corrosions of propaganda, indoctrination and the appal- 
ling fate which overtook the waggish Zoschenko in another 
place; and if the State answered the voice in the writing 
wilderness it would need to be economic and not ideological, a 
division many believe to be impossible. But it is not the State 
pure and simple which can help here. 

There already exist considerable depressed areas in writing 
as unlovely as anything seen in publishing, and if the problem 
is neither new nor completely neglected, the most enlightened 
attempt to solve it comes from the land which produced paper- 
back extravagances. The Transatlantic Awards made by the 
Rockefeller Institute subsidized some promising talent in this 
country. A committee under the chairmanship of Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll, including James Bridie, Ivor Brown, Bonamy 
Dobree, Ifor Evans, Louis McNeice and A. E. Morgan, 
ploughed heroically through thousands of manuscripts and 
awarded prizes for critical and creative writing of £300 each. 
The £300 was expected to give the young writer a year’s grace 
to follow his leading wherever it took him. Sid Chaplain was 
one beneficiary. 

But why give a writer money? Why not a secondary or 
part-time job with sufficient leisure to nurture the least likely 
talent? The point was put to some distinguished men of letters 
some years ago and their choice of the ideal secondary job was 
illuminating. ‘I would like to be a stationmaster on a small 
country branch line (single track)’, wrote John Betjeman. ‘A 
rich wife,’ said Cyril Connolly, and C. Day Lewis ‘. . . for 
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the novelist who needs a wide range and diversity of personal 
contacts, medicine, the law or commercial travelling . . .’ 
The two-way tradition, a high one, made Spinoza a lens 
polisher, Fielding a police magistrate, Stendhal a consul, 
Trollope a Post Office official. In modern times the Civil 
Service has nourished big and small writers, but the Civil 
Service is no longer a sinecure, and without Angus Wilson’s 
ability to generate five thousand words on Sunday (Sunday- 
writer instead of painter), the double harness is liable to kill off 
less resilient types, or to force them to write under duress, 
bringing tired nerves to a task which requires a blaze of nervous 
energy. Men of the calibre of Shakespeare, Tolstoy, Shaw and 
Wells will continue to make themselves felt against the worst 
adversity; men of genius, even of tremendous talent are rarely 
overwhelmed by environment. It is the writer of considerable 
talent, granted his own peculiar vision but not completely 
possessed by it and lacking the toughness to survive intermin- 
able frustrations, who may go down in the half-time treadmill. 
The patron is largely dead, publishers chary of risking money 
on uncertain new talent, and secondary jobs too fertile in 
frustration and exhaustion. There remains the Author’s Bank. 
We have an Arts Council, financially fed by the Treasury, 
which does sterling work in every field except that of literature. 
Why should writing be neglected? Perhaps because for writing 
something more subtle than the Arts Council is required. 
Supposing an Author’s Bank were created, governed by a 
body similar to the Arts Council and similarly subsidized, in 
the beginning, by the Treasury. Any young writer who fancied 
he had something to say could then submit the first two chap- 
ters and synopsis of any book to one of three committees — 
Creative Fiction, Poetry, or General Literature. Ideally each 
committee would cover a cross section of writers, publishers, 
publishers’ readers and critics. The committee would decide 
by a majority vote which would-be author deserved a loan 
from the Bank. The loan, not grant, would last from one to two 
years, and be sufficient to provide a reasonable standard of 
living, varying according to circumstance. Any completed 
work of which the committee approved would be recom- 
mended with all the weight of the Author’s Bank to a number 
of publishers and the Bank would set out to recoup its money 
in two ways. First it would take the normal agent’s ten per 
cent on all sales of books which it had sponsored, and second, 
if the author failed to complete the book he had undertaken to 
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write, he would be expected to repay the loan over a number 
of years from whatever other job he filled. Along these lines 
what began as an idealistic attempt to succour literature, 
might turn out to be a highly successful commercial venture. 
It would also overcome one of the main troubles of subsidizing 
authors: buying the leisure necessary to most people attempting 
serious creative work, without destroying their morale. When 
the artistic temperament only becomes industrious at its own 
dictates, giving a writer grants may merely support him in 
idleness. A repayable loan is another matter. 

Whatever new economics enter the writing and publishing 
world in the next ten years, the writer remains at the heart of 
. the matter, and privileged though he may be to exercise special 
skills at the risk of extreme poverty, they are, in the last resort, 
very special skills which do not flourish — however romantics 
protest otherwise — by any invasion of the financial terms 
under which he writes. Incensed authors once threw the term 
‘Barabbas’ at certain publishers; it would need a very clever 
publisher to deserve the name to-day. Within living memory 
no author has achieved the distinction. 



























BOOK NOTES 


ELIZABETH BARRETT TO MISS MITFORD. Edited by Betty 
Miller. (John Murray. 255.) 

These hitherto unpublished letters, written during the period of 
Elizabeth Barrett’s illness leading up to her marriage with Robert 
Browning, make an important collection. 

The personality reflected is one of charm, courage, and intelli- 
gence. The letters are obviously feminine, and of their period, with 
the attendant qualities to be expected. They are emotional, but 
never gushing, and contain touches of intimate domestic detail 
such as a man would not have given us. As documents of a time 
when you went by train from London to Basingstoke to get the 
Exeter coach, they are fascinating; and they should make good, 
if not always complimentary, reading to the inhabitants of Torquay. 
Once (p. 208) we are given a striking insight into what the new 
‘invention of the Daguerrotype-portraiture meant to a woman who 

loved people. 

We have many exquisite literary comments, springing direct 
from the poetic consciousness, with no evidence of sex. Here are a 
few: of Crabbe — ‘as if a portrait painter painted our skeletons’ (p. 5) ; 
of Byron — ‘We are apt to judge the man of genius by his own ideal 
and to apportion our severity by his eminence’ (p. 77) ; of Shelley — 
‘that high, and yet too low, elemental poet, who froze in cold glory 
between Heaven and earth’ (p. 82) ; of Keats, quoting but probably 
improving on, the conversation of R. H. Horne — ‘He was already 
bending over his grave in sweet and solemn contemplation, when 
the satyrs hoofed him into it’ (p. 93) ; and of Christ — ‘Christ’s religion 
is essentially poetry, poetry glorified’ (p. 103). Elizabeth Barrett 
was an acute perceiver of the best in contemporary letters, rightly 
finding in Tennyson ‘a higher degree of philosophical thought 
than the critical world wotteth of’ (p. 117), and brilliantly char- 
acterizing her future husband as a ‘master in clenched passion . . . 

concentrated passion . . . burning through the metallic fissures of 
language’ (p. 172), even though to act one of his works was rather 
‘like reading a riddle-book right through without stopping to guess 
the answers’ (p. 179). Perhaps the finest comment is on Carlyle: 


He does not write pure English — no, nor quite pure German — nor 
pure Greek. . . . But he writes thoughts. . . . There is something 
wonderful in this struggling forth into sound of a contemplation 
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bred high above dictionaries and talkers. . . . The sounds do come 
— strangely indeed, and in unwrought masses, but still with a certain 
confused music and violent eloquence, which prove the power of 
thought over sound (p. 116). 


Has Carlyle’s greatness ever been more crisply summarized ? 

Such insights flower from generosity. Elizabeth Barrett was 
indeed one, as she herself admits, whose ‘organ of veneration is as 
large as a Welsh mountain’ (p. 50). She can, however, be critical, 
sometimes with a happy turn of humour, as when she writes of 
Dr Johnson as ‘this great lumbering book-case of a man’ (p. 106), 
or remarks on the Bishop of Exeter ‘dealing damnation round the 
Church on Christmas day’ (p. 61). Sir Robert Peel comes off badly: 
‘I have the sort of dislike to that man which some people have 
for cats or spiders — a half-fear and half-contempt’ (p. 113). But, 
though the intellectual quality may be sharp and penetrating as 
steel, the generating power and over-ruling atmosphere of these 
letters is generous and sweet. She expressly dislikes ‘in man or 
woman the constant carrying about of an intellect rampant, like a 
crest — as if thinking were a better thing than loving’ (p. 30). The 
brilliancies are the finer for the soft soil from which they flower. 

Throughout we are aware of a deep capacity for religion and 
love in their essence, apart from dogmas and specific objects, and 
she feared the tendencies of her time. She saw the loss of idealism 


in pictorial art as ‘the defect of the age,’ continuing: 
It is terrible to be dragged captive, not by a King in purple and 
fine linen, not by a warrior in the glittering of his arms, but by a 
poor paltry counting-house Utilitarianism — along a railroad instead 
of a Via Sacra (p. 14). 


What now is platitude was in her day a keen perception: 


The country is sinking on one side like a willow tree, for the lack 
of power — for the want of a supporting soul. We have hands enough, 
and tongues rather more than enough, but of souls there isa deficit 
(p. 113). 
The letters themselves record the tempering of a soul. The 
invalid’s suffering appears to have been great. At Torquay, she 
could at first write of looking out on the ‘lovely bay’ from her room, 
being sheltered by an ‘abrupt rock’ from the north and east winds, 
so that ‘we are in an awful silence and only guess at their doings’ 
(p. 42). But there is already a threat in the words; the elements were 
alive to her, and grew to be terrible, especially the sea. “That 
tormenting dashing sound’ (p. 67) maddens her; and again, ‘that 
dreadful perpetual sound’ (p. 88). She was a finely tuned instrument 
on whom these presences, as living beings, played out their effects ; 
and such extreme perceptiveness does not make for ease. Phrases, 
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simple yet loaded, are wrung from her anguish: ‘God’s will is 
terrible’ (p. 67); or, thinking of her Uncle’s death, ‘How awful 
it is to love’ (p. ror). All this will not surprise those who have read 
her poetry, or know of her interest, later, in what is to-day known 
as ‘spiritualism,’ a religion, or wisdom, prepared for in this fine 
comment on humanity’s lack of sympathy for animals: ‘How often 
does their love not flow at all — not downwardly to the animal, not 
upwardly to the Great Spirit — but is comprehended and made 
stagnant within the narrow limits of humanity’ (p. 14). Because she 
herself was attuned to such mysterious powers, she was at peace 
with death, when, if others cannot come back to us, we can go to 
them: “The connection, the meeting, the embrace, remain as 
sure in the case of death as life — the change being simply in the 
action . . . “J shall go” instead of “‘he shall come’’’ (p. 82). If we 
want one, simple, sentence to characterize these letters, and their 
writer, we may conclude with this, of one of her worst periods of 
illness: ‘I seemed to lie too near to God to pray’ (p. 138). 

The selection of the letters here published has been skilfully 
made from the many manuscripts in the library of Wellesley 
College, Massachusetts, and the collection is excellently edited, 
with explanatory footnotes at the end of each letter, and not, 
fortunately, at the book’s conclusion. The production and printing 
are good, except for a misplaced line on p. 56, a small misprint 
at the top of p. 89, and a dropped quotation mark on p. 157. The 
index is, in the main, adequate, but some minor references to 
Chaucer, Byron, and others are passed over, and the notes get less 
attention than the text. There is clearly some system at work, but 
this cannot, or should not, account for the inclusion of St John 
and the omission of St Paul on p. 140, or the passing over of the 
important reference to Christ, quoted above, on p. 103. A faultless 
index is, it is true, an impossibility, and there are two views regard- 
ing selection; but surely for proper-names Brand’s ‘all or nothing’ 
is, with a few exceptions, the best guide. 

G. Witson Knicur. 


THE ANALYSIS OF AN OBSESSIONAL. By R. W. Pickford, M.D., 
Ph.D., D.Litt. (Hogarth Press, 1954. Pp. 234. 215.) 

The opponents of psycho-analysis have generally taken their stand 
on the argument that those who have adopted the analytic 
form of theory and therapy in psychiatry came to their task 
with no deep training in scientific method, and that the data of 
analysis and the theories proposed cannot be validated by the 
experimental or statistical methods of other sciences. The wedge 
that has been driven between formal experimental psychology and 
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psychopathology has had some justification, for many lay analysts, 
as well as physicians, know little of scientific procedures and have 
been initiated into the subject by means which cannot be repeated 
by standard methods. The author of this thorough case study is a 
striking exception. He is a trained experimental psychologist whose 
work on Colour Vision is testimony to his scientific approach. In 
addition, he has collaborated with psychiatrists in mental testing of 
all kinds, and has himself been analysed. He presents in this volume 
one of those rare studies, a detailed exposition of the long and 
arduous analysis of one of the most difficult, and usually intractable, 
neurotic disturbances. 

The reader approaches this volume, therefore, with respect and 
great expectations. 

It is well known to those who have followed the history of psycho- 
analytic theory and practice, that every neurosis is not only a pain- 
ful disorder suffered by a human subject, but is a disorder suffered 
for the subject. That is to say, it is a process brought about by a 
struggle to cope with a disturbance occasioned by instinctual drives 
held only partially in check by the conscious and unconscious moral 
dictates of the sufferer. The condition is therefore in the nature of a 
defence against impulses which cannot be tolerated. These are 
partially transformed in the best of us into working patterns of 
behaviour and character. Browning speaks of: ‘fancies that break 
through language and escape’. This is the path of poetry; but in the 
general case the escape of the repressed takes the pattern of remote 
disturbances — of the body and/or of the processes of thought and 
feeling. In the case of obsessional neurosis the idée fixe, the compelling 
rituals, the ruminations and superstition-like notions are, as it 
were, pseudo-moral ways in which a painful conflict is translated 
into disturbances of thought and action which are quasi-expiations 
of unconscious intolerable feelings of guilt. As analysis shows, the 
pain that the ego suffers proves to be greater than the primitive 
guilt which lies at the root. But an archaic child psyche, living upon 
phantasy and the fear of parental punishment, finds this guilt more 
overwhelming than any conscious guilt can be. 

Dr Pickford’s patient was a highly intelligent, scientifically trained 
student of mathematical physics, whose very pursuit became woven 
into and was indeed partly occasioned by his neurotic conflicts. Dr 
Pickford did not see his patient in the daily sessions imposed by 
classical psycho-analysis, but several times weekly and over a long 
period. The free association on dreams and their interpretation was 
the dominant procedure. These restrictions apart, the treatment 
was ‘orthodox’ in the analytic sense, and no ancillary aids were used, 
such as forced abreaction or catharsis under ether or hypno-analysis. 
In this way, all the ‘wanderings of the libido’ were exposed, sym- 
bolic forms of thought, sublimation of erotic phantasies into mathe- 
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matics were laid bare. The early childhood struggles with sexual 
perversions, relationship with parents, surrogates, and normal love 
objects in adolescence and early adult life were unravelled in the 
light of the. transference situation. This latter process, that is, the 
shifting of early object relations on to the analyst, was worked 
through and interpreted. 

A satisfactory working cure was achieved. To the experienced 
psycho-pathologist this is an invaluable study of an analytic pro- 
cedure. True, there remain critical points both as regards procedure 
and interpretation, and it might be held that the complex nature of 
obsession formation is not fully clarified. To the layman, much of 
this unfolding will prove difficult to comprehend and to accept. 
But to the student of language, symbolism and indeed of poetry, the 
complex weft of phantasy formation should prove of outstanding 
interest. 

Dr Pickford has already written on the ‘Psychology of Cultural 
Change in Painting’. He might well use data such as this for a study 
of the psychology of the poetic process. 

The reader must approach this book with patience and restraint 
for it is well nigh impossible, outside an analytic session, to realize 
what really occurs and what passes for acceptance in perhaps the 
most intimate psychological relation which a person can experience. 
EMANUEL MILLER. 


THE CONSERVATIVE MIND. By Russell Kirk. (Faber & Faber. 443 
pages. 30s.) 

Professor Kirk’s book stirred some criticism on its appearance in 
the United States last year which preceded the publication of a 
revised British edition. He is, mirabile dictu, an American conserva- 
tive and thus out of sympathy with the majority of the Founding 
Fathers, to say nothing of their numerous radical offspring. The 
American way of life does not commend itself to him; not merely 
the New Deal, but democracy in general is suspect. His favourite 
historical period is the (English) eighteenth century; his favourite 
writers Burke and Tocqueville. This preference smacks of Whiggery, 
and Mr Kirk’s conservatism in fact is heavily diluted with the Whig 
brand of aristocratic liberalism. At times he seems uncertain whether 
to cast his lot with the authentic traditionalism which stems from 
Hooker, or with the highly individualist outlook of a modern 
sceptic like Santayana; but on the whole he sticks fairly closely to 
his chosen model, Burke, who set the tone for subsequent contro- 
versies by founding conservatism on a pessimistic view of human 
nature and directing his shafts against Rousseau. Given this 
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starting-point, the entire modern development appears as a clash 
between political ‘principles’ grounded in opposing doctrines of 
humanity, and since modern democracy is committed to optimism 
about human beings, it follows that all its works — notably the wel- 
fare state — stand condemned at the bar of political philosophy. 
Little that is new can emerge from a controversy conducted 
within this familiar setting. The vantage-point chosen by Mr Kirk 
permits no departure from the well-worn groove of liberal-con- 
servative disputations. By the early nineteenth century these had 
already congealed into a rigid tournament around the stale 
commonplaces of utilitarianism. Yet some of the participants were 


' still aware that there had been a time when political and doctrinal 


line-ups followed a different pattern. Macaulay could not afford to 
ignore Cromwell, but though his sympathies were with the Round- 
heads he did not admire their Calvinist theology, which to Professor 
Kirk is the only admirable thing about them. In general it may be 
said that the association of political radicalism with an optimistic 
view of humanity is too simple and mechanical, as is the corre- 
sponding fashion of deducing conservative attitudes from belief in 
Original Sin. Karl Barth is both a Calvinist and a Social-Democrat 
— one wonders how Mr Kirk would get on with him. 

The fact is that deductions from human nature tend to bear out 
the predilections with which a writer approaches his subject. Pro- 
fessor Kirk happens to dislike industrialism, as do a great many 
other people (socialists included), and to prefer stable, agrarian 
societies, small-scale production, the family unit, and a culture 
based on social stratification. He is entitled to his preferences, but 
it would have been better if he had not tried to garb them in 
metaphysical dress. As a contribution to the history of political 
ideas since the eighteenth century, The Conservative Mind moreover 
suffers from a species of Anglo-American provincialism which is 
fortunately becoming rare. Apart from the inevitable Tocqueville, 
no French writer makes more than a fleeting appearance, nor does 
any other continental European. Hegel and Marx are mere names 
to Mr Kirk; Vico apparently is not even a name. Instead of him we 
have Mr Peter Viereck and other stars of American journalism. 
Where are Spain, Italy, France, Germany? Why, if the historical 
philosophy of conservatism is so important, is there no mention of 
Burckhardt? Why only the barest reference to Nietzsche? There are 
translations of all these authors, if they are not accessible in the 
original. Since it cannot be unawareness of their existence that 
prevents Mr Kirk from dealing with them, he must have chosen 
deliberately to ignore everything outside his Anglo-American 
parish which he mistakes for the world. This exclusiveness is signi- 
ficant, but what is even odder is his corresponding failure to link 
the persistence of conservative tendencies in the English-speaking 

















world with the unbroken tradition of self-government which dis- 
tinguishes England’s history from that of the Continent. 

This quaint indifference to the genuinely unique character of 
English (and consequently American) development -— doubly 
remarkable in a writer who so resolutely confines himself to his 
own parish — suggests a certain academic indifference to the stuff 
of politics. If Professor Kirk had given as much attention to the 
character of the Ancien Régime as to Burke’s impassioned defence 
of its ideology, he might have revised his belief that ideas make 
history, and that of all ideas those of the late eighteenth century 
were uniquely effective in imposing a perverted doctrine of human 
nature, and a perverted society to match. The England of Burke 
escaped revolution because it had preserved some vestiges of self- 
government, much as Mr Kirk’s America is immune to Commun- 
ism because it has developed the democracy he so greatly dislikes. 
Democracy of course is ‘vulgar’, but the worst vulgarities he cites 
are due to commercialism and the social dominance of the business 
community, rather than to ‘the mass mind’. They can be removed 
on condition that the media of advertising and mass communica- 
tion are suitably controlled. But would Mr Kirk welcome such a 
proposal? He would probably call it tyranny. These patrician 
liberals who mislabel themselves conservatives are difficult to argue 
with: take them at their face value and they immediately become 
apostles of /Jaisser-faire. Mr Kirk is a true representative of the 
school. For all his railings against commercial vulgarity and in- 
dustrialism, the established order has nothing to fear from him. 
His Utopia is firmly located in the past; there is no danger that it 
will come to life. 

G. L. A. 


THE BLOOMSBURY GROUP. By J. K. Johnstone. (Secker & War- 
burg. 255.) 
Material abounds for a really interesting book on the Bloomsbury 
Group — the subject is a mine of fascinating material, but its riches 
will only be revealed when the time is ripe for a critical estimate 
not only of the work it produced, for this has already been under- 
taken extensively, but of the people who produced it, of their lives 
and characters, how they developed and from what. Only an inti- 
mate study of the application of their principles to their daily lives 
would reveal the sort of people they were and what they stood for. 
Mr Johnstone’s book is not altogether what one would have 
expected from a young man in his very early thirties with the 
supposed independence of a colonial background, but the fact that 
it is an academic thesis has limited the scope of his approach. He 
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has certainly helped to explode the myth, which has persisted among 
the uninformed and the semi-literate, of Bloomsbury as a group of 
pretentious Bohemian poseurs, high-brow, snobbish, irresponsible 
and arty. Single-minded and unworldly they certainly were, and 
unconventional (not Bohemian), with a highly ordered way of life 
and in its best and truest sense profoundly moral. 

It is sometimes said that from this original hierarchy or High 
Bloomsbury there developed a middle and a lower Bloomsbury 
embracing the younger scientists and the theatre, and an investiga- 
tion of this alleged spread of their influence would make the picture 
more complete. 

Our greatest debt to Roger Fry was in the influence he exerted 
in restoring classical values in painting at a time when it had 
lapsed into a weak Victorian romanticism, romantic. being in 
Fry’s own words ‘any work of art which to produce its effects, 
counts on the association of ideas which it sets up in the mind of the 
spectator’. Classical he defined as ‘the work which to provoke 
emotion depends on its own formal organization’. Some acknow- 
ledgment also would have to be made of journalism’s debt to Des- 
mond MacCarthy and Raymond Mortimer who brought to it a 
quality of quiet reflection, a literary distinction which it had 
previously lacked. 

It is really only the misleading title of the book with which I have 
fault to find, for what Mr Johnstone set out to do he has in fact 
done with a sensitive scholarship. In his thesis he concentrates on 
writing and on the work of the group’s three outstanding writers, 
Lytton Strachey, Virginia Woolf, and E. M. Forster. 

However much Strachey may be in eclipse at the moment, his 
detached approach made him something new and original among 
biographers, with results that were often exciting. In commending 
the historical and critical method of the French historians of the 
later nineteenth century for their ‘elaborate examination of detail, 
a careful, sober, unprejudiced reconstruction of past conditions, 
an infinitely conscientious endeavour to tell the truth and nothing 
but the truth’, Lytton Strachey might well have been describing 
his own work. 

In his summing up of his section on values, Mr Johnstone finds 
that the three principle subjects of his study 


all share the same first principles, the same ultimate values. All three 
respect both reason and sensibility. They all value self-possession, 
self-knowledge, and humour. They dislike pomposity, pretention 
and muddle. . . . They admire honesty, tolerance, disinterested- 
ness and courage; they respect truth above all. They desire under- 
standing rather than power and they seek it in contemplation and in 
art. Art they believe is indispensable because it is an enduring ex- 
pression of man’s spiritual life. 
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I have quoted at some length from Mr Johnstone’s summing up 
because in it I find a fitting valediction to that gentle, fastidious 
spirit, both fearless and serene, which its own generation knew as 


Bloomsbury. 
W. H. 


HENRY FIELDING, HIS LIFE, WORKS AND TIMES. By F. Homes 
Dudden, D.D. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 2 vols. £5 5s.) 

Henry Fielding died at Lisbon 200 years ago this month and, as 
Rosalind would say, our affection for him has an unknown bottom 
like the bay of Portugal. Indeed the object of it remains something 
of an unknown quantity. The only likeness of him is the pen-and-ink 
sketch drawn from memory after his death by Hogarth. Few details 
of his private life or public career survive, and for most of what we 
do know of Fielding we must go to his own published work. Most 
of all, perhaps, we can glimpse the man in the final and now too 
seldom read Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. But to the majority of the 
British public, Dr Homes Dudden is surely right in supposing, 
Fielding is known only as the author of four celebrated novels, and 
above all of Tom Jones. 

The 200 pages that his latest biographer devotes to Fielding’s 
work as a playwright suggest that in this direction, anyway, the 
British public is right. Dr Homes Dudden makes no bones about 
regarding the censorship that put a stop to Fielding’s pointed 
political satires on the stage as a sort of fairy-godmother to the 
English novel: 


We have reason to be grateful for the Licensing Act, which brought 
Fielding’s work as a playwright to an abrupt conclusion. Driven out 
of the trade of Aristophanes and Moliére, in which it is unlikely that 
he would ever have greatly excelled, he turned ultimately to that of 
Cervantes, which afforded the amplest opportunities for the free 
exercise of his original genius, and which he was to prosecute with 
such brilliant success as to win for himself ever-lasting fame as 
‘Father of the English novel’. 


Is it really quite so certain that the dramatic form would never 
have suited Fielding’s genius? Fielding was barely thirty when the 
Licensing Act was passed and had been a dramatist some seven 
years. Another five years passed before the publication of Joseph 
Andrews. What sort of plays would Fielding have been writing by 
that time? The Fielding bicentenary is perhaps as good a time as 
any to ask ourselves if the political vacuum in which the English 
theatre now unquestioningly exists is or is not entirely a good thing, 
if there is not some unnatural limitation of interest and consequent 
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loss of vitality which our somewhat anemic dramatic art can hardly 
spare. In any case the test of a play is in performance. Fielding 
revivals are few and far between, but I can testify that one of his 
early pieces, The Tragedy of Tragedies: or, The Life and Death of Tom 
Thumb the Great, is still extremely funny on the stage, however many 
of the parodies of more than forty other plays go over our heads. 

Dr Homes Dudden’s careful account of Fielding’s early career 
gives us the impression of a good-hearted adventurer, willing to 
flatter Walpole for a place, and if that failed to bark for the Opposi- 
tion, determined anyway, like many a playwright and journalist 
since, to feed by nonsense rather than starve by sense. Consequently, 
the biographer’s endeavour to dispose of the legend of Fielding as 
something of a rake-hell strikes us as the sort of school report one 
might hope to get off with, rather than the one its subject probably 
deserved : 

It may well be that Fielding, in the days of his youth, was some- 
what reckless in his expenditure. He was a spirited fellow, with an 
immense capacity for enjoying life. He liked good food. He apprecia- 
ted good wine. He had a relish for good company. He delighted, too, 
in giving assistance to needy friends. He saw no sense in hoarding. 

No one ever accused him of gaming, but as to women ‘it is hardly 
probable . . . that he adhered very scrupulously to the narrow path 
of virtue in the season of his hot-blooded youth.’ 

One suspects, indeed, that Fielding’s great merits were hardly at 
any time those of the highest respectability and conformity, even if 
his career swung from being the subject of legislation to becoming 
a pillar of the law, from malcontent to magistrate. The majority of 
the British public, whose curiosity about Fielding does not extend 
much beyond the four great novels, will probably not read 1,200 
pages about their author. But the merits of the Master of Pem- 
broke’s study, if not ostentatious, are substantial. There is generosity 
of judgment, a sustained lucidity of style and an unhurried and 
masterly marshalling of all the relevant facts that makes the 
enquirer who comes to dip stay to read, and will lead many of its 
readers on to a wider exploration of the works of Henry Fielding 
than they have hitherto made for themselves. And what more could 
a writer ask of his biographers ? 

R. W. 


WARREN HASTINGS. By Keith Feiling. (Macmillan. 30s.) 


Warren Hastings is perhaps the most difficult of all great Englishmen 
to judge fairly. There is not merely the familiar difficulty of applying 
to the eighteenth century the standards of conduct that prevail in 
the twentieth; for even by the standards of the eighteenth century 
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it was well-nigh impossible to reach a final verdict on him. No man 
in our history has ever appeared simultaneously so utterly wicked 
and so scrupulously just to equally honourable contemporaries. 
His own writings on India and the Indians make it at first sight 
incredible that such a man could ever have been impeached for his 
conduct towards them. His advice to colleagues and contemporaries 
is full of passages like these: 
Among the natives of India, there are men of as strong intellect, as 
sound integrity, and as honourable feelings as any of this King- 


dom. . 
They are gentle, benevolent, more susceptible of gratitude for kind- 


ness shewn them than prompt to vengeance for wrongs sustained, 

abhorrent of bloodshed, faithful and affectionate in service and sub- 

mission to legal authority. 

There is a fierceness in the European manners, especially among 
the lower sort, which is incompatible with the gentle temper of the 
Bengalee. .. . 

Yet this was the man of whom Burke spoke in the terms which Cicero 
used of Verres, the scourge of Roman Sicily. And, although Hastings 
was finally acquitted after seven years of intermittent trial before 
the House of Commons, there are still at least two counts on which 
he is not unanimously held guiltless to-day. 

Professor Feiling has brought meticulous pains to the complicated 
task of reconstructing this strange, contradictory figure. His honesty | 
and fairness can be judged by the fact that, though he personally — 
leans towards acquittal, his portrait can be looked at from a different 
angle with equal consistency as a condemnation. The antithesis 
between the two views of Hastings is in fact clarified but not 
resolved; and that is perhaps the best tribute that can be earned | 
by such scholarly biography. Professor Feiling’s is a work of con- 
statation, not of persuasion — which is to say that it is sometimes a 7 
little slow and a little dull. Except through the personality of | 
Hastings’s second wife and his devotion to her, the book is irradiated 
by little of the romance and warmth and colour of eighteenth- | 
century Empire-building, which make, for instance, Philip Wood- 
ruff’s The Founders such good reading. Painstaking scholarship is a 
necessary but not a sufficient condition for the full realization of 
Warren Hastings’s subtle and difficult character; and one must turn 
elsewhere in order to glimpse 


the fervour of his spirit, the flame of purpose that shines in everything 
he wrote or said, the glow of his indefinable imaginative greatness. 


c.M.W. 
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